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A DAY’S EXCURSION IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Ir would not be easy to give a correct 
idea of a Newfoundland fishing village. 
Village! the word calls up visions of 
quiet hamlets embosomed in trees. We 
see cottages, each with its little garden, 
from which floats upward a scent of wall- 
flowers and stocks. The women are 
working at their open doors; the child- 
ren are rolling on the green, or sailing 
their boats in the willow-shaded pond, or 
swinging in the old elm near the church. 
The church itself is half hidden by two 
or three dark yew-trees, that throw deep 
shadows over the daisied graves about 
them; and there is a winding walk that 
leads to the very gate of the pretty par- 
sonage. The old manor-house is near, 
with its noisy rookery and its rich woods, 
from whose shades flows forth all day a 
stream of merry song; and far away are 
yet statelier mansions and broader parks. 
Far other is the scene presented by a 
so-called village on the coast of New- 
foundland. A few low wooden huts 
perched here and there among the rocks, 
with a rude path of communication be- 
tween them; a small, plain church, also 
of wood; and a building, generally of 
inore pretension, surmounted by a small 
cross, the Roman Catholic chapel ; — 
such are its component parts. No flow- 
ers; no gardens, save here and there a 
patch of potatoes; no parsonage, for a 
clergyman comes from a distance to per- 
form divine service on a Sunday. 
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Tier above tier along the coast, sup- 
ported by fir-poles fixed in the rock, are 
the stages on which the salted fish is 
spread to dry. The scent rising from 
these is an antidote to all romance. 
The “ breath of the sweet south,” blow- 
ing fresh from the waters, passes over 
the ‘‘ cod-flakes,” and becomes tainted 
with the sickening odor. Even at a con- 
siderable distance from the shore the 
same annoyance is felt, poisoning the 
pure air of heaven. There are other 
horrors of a similar description con- 
nected with the fisheries, but I pass them 
by with a shudder. 

The barefooted children, lying among 
the stones, raise their unwashed faces to 
watch the stranger with looks of stupid 
wonder. The women, if it be summer, 
sit basking in the sun; few, alas! great 
as the need may be, with needle in hand. 

Their talk is of seals and codfish, of 
hauling and jigging; and their jargon 
generally betrays an Irish origin. All 
this is little cheerful, but there is a sad- 
ness induced by the silence of nature in 
the scenery of Newfoundland, that none 
that have not felt it can understand. 
You may pause again and again as you 
wander among the stunted woods, and 
strain your ear to hear the voice of a 
bird, the hum of an insect, in vain. All 
is lonely and desolate, yourself the only 
living, breathing creature far as the sight 
can reach. The continuous murmur of 
life and joy that fills the summer air of 
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our own country is unknown there. The 
wind cannot “shake music from the 
boughs” of the stunted fir-trees. Here 
and there a stream bounding along its 
rocky bed, or a stray ouzel, with its poor 
chirping, may strive to break the melan- 
choly spell; but the general aspect of 
nature is mournful, and where beauty 
exists it is as the beauty of a statue— 
cold, and voiceless, and dead. 

It was on a warm and sunny day in 
July that I first visited a fishing village, 
about nine miles from what was then my 
home in Newfoundland. The road (al- 
most the only one the island could then 
boast,) after skirting the shores of a fine 
lake, entered a picturesque valley, the 
hills on either side rising in rich and va- 
ried undulations, clothed with the dark 
green foliage of the low fir-trees, varied 
occasionally by the white blossoms of 
wild pear and cherry, or the young leaves 
of birth and balsam-poplar. Here and 
there a huge mass of rock shewed itself 
above the trees; in one place stone was 
heaped on stone as if by the hand of man, 
and in the crevices, shrubs, and mosses, 
and wild-flowers, had found root, and 
were hanging like garlands round a gi- 
gantic tomb. As we neared the place of 
our destination the valley widened, the 
one range of hills stretching on to the 
right, the other trending away to the left 
along the coast of the bay, which lay 
calm and beautiful before us. An island, 
above whose rocky and precipitous coast 
were green slopes, to which a thin haze 
lent unwonted beauty, stretched across 
the quiet waters; and far away were the 
blue hills of the opposite horn of the bay. 
By the road-side a small stream from one 
of the hills danced along its way, broken 
by many falls, and tumbling headlong at 
last over a tall rock into the sea. There 
were fishing-boats moving in the bay, 
and the little packet-boat was waiting, 
with loosened sails, for a passenger, I 
suppose. | 

We spent some time in exploring on 
foot some of the rugged paths made by 
the water-courses of spring on the hill- 
sides, finding here and there patches of 
grass, and sometimes even of clover, and 
catching, as we rose higher, glimpses of 


scenery that awakened our admiration.” 





At length we made our way to the un. 
sightly village, and visited the school, 
It was with a strange feeling that | 
heard the familiar words of holy writ 
stammered forth by the ragged children 
in that wild place. We obtained a holi- 
day for the poor little creatures, and 
moved on towards the church. It was 
a low wooden building, with a dispro- 
portionately small tower at one end; the 
interior was plain and neat. The bury- 
ing-ground about it was on the slope of 
a hill, so rocky and bare, that when a 
corpse was to be interred, the mould to 
cover it was necessarily brought from a 
distance. Scanty, coarse grass grew 
about the little mounds that were scat- 
tered here and there, with rude, unen- 
graved stones at their head. Two graves 
were distinguished from the rest by a 
covering of stone, surrounded by a light 
wooden railing. One of them, I knew, 
contained the ashes of a little child, 
whose parents had chosen to bury her in 
that sad place ; the other was the resting- 
place of one to whom a sorrowful history 
belonged. I had felt a strange interest 
in her who lay sleeping there, and now 
all I had heard of her trials came vividly 
back to my mind. 

She was a member of a respectable 
family in the west of England, and had 
married with the consent of her relations. 
Soon after her marriage her husband pro- 
posed to visit America, where he was 
supposed to possess considerable prop- 
erty. Full of hope she accompanied him, 
leaving her home and all the long-tried 
love that had blest her there, to follow 
him with all a woman’s fearless trust. 
He gave some plausible reason for calling 
at Newfoundland on his way to the con- 
tinent of America, and she arrived there 
wearied and ill after a tedious voyage. 
Professing anxiety about her health, and 
assuring her it was absolutely necessary 
for the good of his estates that he should 
proceed on his way immediately, he left 
her in lodgings and sailed for America. 
A few days afterwards messengers from 
England landed at St. John’s in search 
of the fugitive husband, who was no more 
than a common swindler. 

Although deserted, a stranger in 4 
strange land, yet the poor young wile 
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was not long friendless. 4 Some benevo- 
lent persons offered her an asylum, and 
with them she found a home for some 
months. There was something inex- 
pressibly touching in the gentle, uncom- 
plaining patience with which, as I have 
been told, she bore the grief that had 
made life dark for her. She never men- 
tioned him who had so heartlessly de- 
ceived and deserted her. Surely she 
had loved him well to leave country and 
kindred to follow him, and surely the 
grief that had the sharpest sting was the 
knowledge of his unworthiness! Her 
trust was broken forever; and as none 
could know the depth and sacredness of 
the love she had once felt, so none could 
have part in the bitterness of her disap- 
pointment and sorrow. 

But, thongh her lips were silent, her 
pale cheek and failing frame bore witness 
tothe trouble that was slowly consuming 
her life. No word ever came from him, 
whom, perhaps, even yet she regretted. 
She did not say she expected to hear, and 
yet surely her woman’s heart must have 
clung to some faint hope that, after all, he 
might not be as they said, and that he 
would come or send, not leave her utterly 
desolate to die among strangers! But 
time passed on and brought no change, 
save that she grew weaker; and when, 
at last, the long winter was over, and the 
streams burst gaily from their icy bonds, 
the sorrowful stranger passed from the 
earth forever. 

The remembrance of all this crossed 
my mind as I stood beside the grave, and 
tried to tear away the coarse grass that 
had forced its way between the railings, 
half hiding the stone slab.- She who had 
been the darling of a happy home, who 
had been for awhile a happy wife, — she 
whose heart sorrow had broken, yet not 
embittered, — she, the grateful, patient, 
sorrowful woman, lay there at my feet! 
Of all to whom she had been most dear, 
not one had soothed her hours of sorrow, 
not one had held her dying head, not one 
had looked upon her grave; and I, a very 
stranger, stood there alone, with tears in 
my eyes and sympathy in my heart, for 
grief that had passed by forever. 

In the meantime my companions had 
all left me, and, suddenly waking from 





my meditations, I hurried after them to a 
small cottage, which weentered. There 
was but one person there, a very aged 
man, leaning over the expiring embers 
of a wood-fire. The wide chimney was 
the only passage through which the light 
entered, but it was a matter of little con- 
sequence to him, for he had long been 
totally blind. He was ninety-six years 
old, had left his native place in Devon- 
shire at the age of five-and-twenty to 
seek his fortune in Newfoundland, and 
had lived for seventy long years in the 
village in which we found him — not in 
the same house, for he must, I should 
think, have outlived many such frail 
habitations. 'The schoolmaster, who had 
accompanied us, lifted the old man’s red 
cap, and his long, snowy hair fell over 
his shoulders One of cur party was a 
little child, fair and gay, the petted dar- 
ling of us all; and there was something 
very affecting in the contrast between the 
glow and beauty of her young life and 
the helplessness and poverty of that man’s 
old age. ‘‘ He had children,” he said, 
“but he knew little of them now; he 
was very old; he did not often hear any- 
thing of them.” Poor old man! My 
heart ached for him, and the merry child 
grew silent and grave, and crept closer 
to her mother. 

But a slow step drew near, and an old 
woman entered the cottage, laden with 
sticks. She took little notice of us, but 
made her way to the chimney-corner, 
and, laying her hand on the old man’s 
knee, bent over the fire and heaped on 
the sticks till there was a cheerful blaze. 
The schoolmaster told us she was the old 
man’s wife, younger than himself by 
twenty years. 

We turned away, and the door closed 
on the poor old couple. The sunshine 
could not enter their windowless dwell- 
ing; poverty and age were their daily 
companions; and yet there was some-- 
thing beautiful and soothing in the re- 
membrance of that weak woman still 
fulfilling her labor of love! All was not 
dark in that poor hovel, for kindliness 
and affection had lived on through téime 
and change ; and I thanked Heaven that 
such things could be. 

I remember little else of our excursion. 
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There was a scrambling walk among the 
rocks, not the less agreeable for being 
almost dangerous. Then we made a 
hasty sketch of one of the little coves 
with which the shores of the bay abound, 
and then we all returned to the miserable 
inn and made ready for our homeward 
drive, lingering yet again to gaze on 
the sparkling waters —the only life-like 
things in the landscape. 

About a year later my father again 
visited the old man I have mentioned. 
The long winter had tried him severely, 
and the hand of death was upon him. 
His mind, too, shared the general decay, 
and he wandered in his speech. In a 
few weeks the old fisherman was carried 
to his grave. The life of nearly a cen- 
tury was over, leaving no trace, save, 
perhaps, something of regret in the heart 
of the old wife, who must soon have fol- 
lowed him to the land of forgetfulness. 


CITY TIME. 


Amone the many peculiar features 
which distinguish city from country life, 
not the least striking is the different es- 
timation in which time is regarded. In 
the country, the rustic plods along the 
road, or leans over a stile, unknowing 
and uncaring for the hour, much less 
the minute. The deep tones of the 
church bell tell their tale to very care- 
less and inattentive hearers; and the 
countryman thinks his watch correct 
enough if it be within a quarter of an 
hour of the village clock, in whose ac- 
curacy he places as much confidence as 
if old Time himself had the winding-up 
of it every day. 

Very different, however, is the manner 
in which time is estimated in a large city. 
There, where thousands of persons con- 
gregate, and where business of great 
magnitude is hourly transacted, it is of 
importance that strict punctuality be ob- 
served—that the standard of time be 
correct — and that time, even in its most 
fractional parts, be not despised. Of 
course, without this arrangement, no 
plans or purposes could be satisfactorily 
carried out, and all would be disorder, 





uncertainty, and disappointment. ‘ 





It is, however, in a colossal city like 
London that we see to perfection Time 
exercising his uncontrolled dominion; 
and perhaps no city in the world could 
furnish such striking illustrations of its 
paramount importance. Here it is not 
enough that your watch is right by the 
parish clock; the question is, is it in 
accordance with St. Paul’s or the Horse 
Guards! No genuine Londoner would 
think of passing either of those chrono- 
logical standards without setting his 
watch right by it; which, having done, 
he talks of the time with authority, and 
“right by St. Paul’s” is an assertion 
which cuts short the dispute. In passing 
along the streets too, what anxious pul- 
ling out of watches by evidently-belated 
pedestrians is observable on every hand; 
what rating of omnibus-conductors for 
having stopped for “ full five minutes,” 
Here a traveller, with his greatcoat and 
carpet-bag, and his face glowing like a 
red coal, urges his way along the crowd- 
ed street, fearful of being too late for the 
train; and there a cab is stuck fast in a 
crowded thoroughfare, the inmate of 
which raves that the steamer will have 
started in another three minutes. Here 
a tradesman from the west end is hurry- 
ing to get his check cashed at the bank- 
ing-house, the appointed hour for closing 
which is even now ready to strike ; and 
there a country gentleman has arrived, 
just in time to see the door of the public- 
office whither he was bustling closed 
against him. Appcintments are made 
to the minute ; and a delay of five or ten 
minutés in keeping one, is at the hazard 
of disarranging the next. Clocks are 
conspicuous in most of the better de- 
scription of shops: watches are ticking 
in every business-man’s pocket. ‘ How 
goes the enemy?” is one of the com- 
monest inquiries; and everything testi- 
fies to the immense importance of time 
in the social arrangements of a great 
city. 

As in the immense establishments 
with which London abounds, and espe- 
cially in the government offices, punc- 
tuality is of the first importance, some 
amusing illustrations of the value of 
time, even in its yulgar fractions, are 
there exhibited, which to the eye of a 
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stranger, are very striking, and are 
probably, from the national superiority 
of our business-habits, unique. 

In the morning, as the clock is about 
to strike nine, omnibuses and stages 
draw up in the vicinity of the bank, 
filled with well-dressed, gentlemanlike 
men. The “ thousand and one” clerks 
are arriving, all of whom are required to 
be at their post by the precise time, 
under pain of a fine. The old stager 
who has filled his situation there for the 
last quarter of a century, and fears lest, 
peradventure, something on the road 
might detain him, and who prides him- 
self not a little on his punctuality, al- 
ways contrives to leave his house in the 
suburbs, where most of the clerks reside, 
a few minutes before the necessary time ; 
but some of the younger ones, who are 
not so wary, show by their flushed faces 
the quick step they have been obliged to 
adopt in order to arrive intime. An- 
other and another omnibus unburdens 
itself of its load; quick as thought the 
“thirteen inside and five out” are hur- 
trying tothe bank gate; gouty old gen- 
tlemen hobble up to the entrance with all 
the quickness they can muster : and at ten 
minutes past nine, the twice five hundred 
men are at their desks ready for action. 

Still more animated and striking is 
the scene at the General Post-office in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand a few minutes be- 
fore six o’clock in the evening. At a 
quarter before six, the fray has scarcely 
commenced ; there is ample time, and 
few care to hurry~ themselves, except 
it be some unaccustomed dame, who 
eagerly inquires whether she is too late 
to post her letter. But the minute-hand 
silently moves onwards, and boys arrive 
with bags of newspapers and packets of 
letters, which are poured in at the all- 
receiving window. Onwards, onwards 
moves the minute hand; only five min- 
utes to the hour— and boys and men 
come hurrying in from all parts with let- 
ters and papers, the young urchins glo- 
rying in just “nicking the time.” Bag 
after bag is thrown in at the window, at 
the peril of the official who stands there 
to receive them, packet after packet of 
letters being aimed at him by their re- 
spective and irrespective bearers. St. 
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Paul’s clock strikes—one; still more’ 
and more come running up the steps — 
two, a cab draws up, and a sack of 
newspapers is hastily hauled out and 
thrown in at the window— three, a 
porter puffs up at his very quickest 
speed with a bag of letters— four, a 
panting, meagre horse arrives, and an- 
other sack of papers is safely lodged — 
Jive, a young bare-armed paper-capped 
urchin pours in his armful of Suns and 
Globes — siz, the window-keeper un- 
ceremoniously slams to the shutter, and 
the score of surrounding urchins, having 
safely deposited their burdens, salute 
with a shout of derision the disconsolate 
lad who rushes up to the place with his 
packet one minute too late. 





AnTeLope Suootine. — The antelope 
of this country, I believe to be different 
from all other known varieties, and it 
forms one of the most pleasing living 
ornaments to the western world. They 
are seen in some places in great num- 
bers, sporting and playing about the hills 
and dales; and often, in flocks of fifty 
or a hundred, will follow the boat of the 
descending voyager, or the travelling 
caravan, for hours together, keeping off 
at a safe distance, on the right or left, 
galloping up and down the hills, snuffing 
their noses, and stamping their feet, as 
if they were endeavoring to remind the 
traveller of the wicked trespass he was 
making on their own hallowed ground. 
This little animal seems to be endowed, 
like many other gentle and sweet-breath- 
ing creatures, with an undue share of 
curiosity, which often leads them to de- 
struction, and the hunter who wishes to 
entrap them saves himself the trouble of 
travelling after them. When he has 
been discovered, he has only to elevate 
above the tops of the grass his red or 
yellow handkerchief on the end of his 
gun-rod, which he sticks in the ground, 
and to which they are sure to advance, 
though with great coyness and caution, 
whilst he lies close, at a little distance, 
with his rifle in his hand; when it is 
quite an easy matter to make sure of two 
or three at a shot, which he gets in 
range of his eye, to be pierced with one 
bullet. — Catlin’s N. American Indians. 
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BANDITTI DIVIDING BOOTY. — FROM PINELLI, 


BRIGANDS. 


From 1806 till 1815, or during the 
whole period of the French occupation 
of the south of Italy, brigandism raged 
in some parts of the States of the 
Church and of the Neapolitan king- 


, classes, to make soldiers of them, and 
; to send them to fight and perish in 


| countries in Europe. 


Germany, Spain, Russia, and half the 
Many a young 
man, previously of respectable condi- 


_ tion and conduct, fled to the mountains 


dom — pure brigandism, or a brigand- | 


ism mixed with patriotism, or a mortal 
hatred to the French conquerors. It 
was promoted and increased to a fright- 
ful extent by Napoleon’s system of 
conscription, which seized upon all 
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and joined the bands of irregular rob 
bers, rather than be dragged to the 
army of the great and more regular 
robbers; others deserted at the first 
opportunity, and being safe from the 
pursuits of the gens-d’armes only in 
the wilds and wildernesses, became of 
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necessity fellow-denizens and co-mates 
with the brigands. For a long time 
Calabria continued to be the country 
most thronged with these banditti, and 
the portion of the south most fiercely 
and obstinately hostile to the French, 
who lost far more men there by the 
rifle, and the knife, and the malaria 
fevers, than they lost in several of their 
greatest campaigns and most brilliant 
conquests. From the first to the last 
they lost in the two Calabrias not fewer 
than twenty thousand men! The cru- 
elties committed on both sides were 
atrocious. Mr. Elmhirst, an English 
naval officer, who, to save himself from 
drowning in a sinking vessel, took 
refuge on the Calabrian coast, and was 
made a prisoner of war by the French, 
had a near view of what was passing 
in the years 1809 and 1810, and has 
left upon record a terrific account of 
all he witnessed. * In the town of Mon- 
teleone he found an immense prison 
always filled by brigands or by men 
whom the French and their partisans 
chose to designate as such, and a high 
gallows constantly at work. Fresh 
prisoners were continually brought in; 
but the daily execution’s prevented the 
prison from being too much crowded. 
These men were condemned with merely 
a shadow of a trial, by martial law, 
and the executions were conducted solely 
by the military. They were hung up 
without having their shoes or hats taken 
off, or any covering put over their faces; 
and as they were turned off, they were 
fired at by their savage executioners ; 
not to lessen their sufferings, but from 
mere spite or wantonness, for none 
of those Mr. Elmhirst saw were shot 
in a vital part, but had musket-shots 
through their legs, arms, &c., which 
would rather protract than diminish 
their torture. They were usually ex- 
ecuted early in the morning, and left 
on the gallows, in pairs, or in_ half 
dozens, until the following morning, 
when they were taken down and thrown 
into an immense pit dug for the pur- 
pose, other victims being strung up 
_ * “Occurrences during a Six Months’ Residence 
in the Province of Calabria Ulteriore,’ &c., by 
Lieutenant P. L. Elmhirst, R. N 














in their places. Our worthy sailor had 
the curiosity and nerve to examine that 


horrible pit. Vast as it was, he found 
it filled almost to the brim, with a 
promiscuous heap of human _ bodies, 
thrown in one upon the other like dead 
dogs. The adjoining ground also was 
full of graves, which, being of no depth, 
the bodies had been occasionally dis- 
interred by dogs and other animals, 
so that the surrounding fields were 
overspread with human bones and the 
fragments of dresses. Previously to 
this period all the brigands or insur- 
gents taken in the province were brought 
to Monteleone, and shot in a pleasant 
picturesque valley, near the springs 
which supply the town with water; 
and were either left to rot and putrefy 
under the burning Calabrian sun on 
the surface of the soil, or thrown into 
holes scarcely a foot beneath the sur- 
face. The inhabitants were obliged to 
abstain from the water which flowed 
from those sweet and copious springs, 
and to bring their supplies from a 
rivulet at a considerable distance. The 
brutalized conquerors themselves felt 
the inconvenience, and chose a new 
Golgotha. There was a second prison in 
the town into which the French authori- 
ties shamefully threw the few English 
seamen that had run on shore to save 
their lives with Elmhirst, who now 
visited them every day to alleviate their 
sufferings. In this prison, which he 
describes as being the most filthy and 
horrible of gaols, he found, crowded 
and stifling together, a great many of 
the wives and children of the peasantry, 
who had been suspected of favoring 
and carrying provisions to the brigands 
in the forests, and mountains, and a 
number of respectable individuals, priests 
and country gentlemen, who were sus- 
pected of a too warm attachment to 
their Bourbon princes, now on the other 
side of the Straits of Messina, and 
whose slow martyrdom was in many 
instances worse than death. Notwith- 
standing these continual executions, and 
still more extensive massacres, occa- 
sionally committed in the field by mov- 
able. columns, the French and those 
who submitted to their sway were hardly 
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ever safe or free from alarm. No place, 
however near a town, was secure from 
the visits of the brigands; they con- 
cealed themselves among the rocks and 
bushes, the woods and olive groves, and 
from these retreats sprung unawares on 
heedless and defenceless passengers; so 
that it was usual for a person, even if he 
had to go but half a mile from his resi- 
dence, to go well armed and to take two or 
three armed companions with him. Few 
or none escaped their violence except 
the rural priests and the mendicant friars. 
If one of their own countrymen, a 
Calabrian, or a man from any other 
province of the kingdom, fell into their 
hands without a pigtail at the back 
of his head, he had no mercy to expect; 
for the old-fashioned pigtail was their 
political index by which they judged 
whether men were Jacobins or Bour- 
bonists. To the heads of many who 
had conformed to the principles or the 
fashion of the day, and had cut off their 
queues, they sewed the tails of sheep, 
by way of furnishing them with the 
loyal appendage, and in that condition 
dismissed them. ‘So that every man,” 
says our honest lieutenant, ‘‘ who re- 
garded His personal safety, took care 
to preserve an exuberance of hair; for 
the more he had, or the longer his 
queue, so much the more was he 
esteemed loyal, or an enemy to the 
French.” The brigands frequently 
scalped or otherwise maimed such Ca- 
labrians as had no pigtails; and at 
times, they cut off their fingers, and 
compelled them to eat them as the 
guilty instruments of a profanation of 
loyalty. Wherever our officer went 
he saw bleeding heads fixed on forked 
sticks. He declares, of his own knowl- 
edge, that many innocent and respecta- 
ble men, innocent both of brigandism 
and ‘of political partisanship, were exe- 
cuted while he was in the country. 
Some of the real bandits displayed a 
strategy which might have made them 
highly esteemed generals if they had 
been serving in the army of Napoleon ; 
and many a time had the French cause 
to rue the self-confidence and contempt 
with which they engaged these robbers. 
On one occasion they were artfully 





drawn into a frightful hollow at Longo. 
Bucco, one of the very wildest parts 
of the Calabrian Apennines, where 
nothing is seen but mountains rising in 
confused piles, and terminating in peaks; 
huge overhanging rocks, which threat. 
ened to crush and bury the wretched 
little villages beneath them; and tor. 
rents which roar from the bottom of 
deep and gloomy glens. On another 
occasion they were drawn into another 
deep narrow hollow, at the bottom of 
which stands the village of Orsomarzo, 
which looks as if it were placed at the 
bottom of a vast well; and at both these 
places they were nearly exterminated, 
the women and children fighting with 
the men, or loading their rifles for them, 
or rolling down big stones on the heads 
of the French with piercing shrieks and 
screams —‘‘ Screams,” says a French 
officer who was engaged in both affairs, 
‘which sounded in our ears like the 
shrieks of the furies, impatiently wait- 
ing the moment when they were to feast 
upon our blood.” * After a long ser- 
vice in the country, which: he calls the 
grave and slaughter-house of French. 
nen, this officer, most eager to be gone, 
turned his back on the two Calabrias, 
and in so doing expressed his convic- 
tion that notwithstanding all the cour- 
age, activity, and perseverance of Napo- 
leon’s troops, they were not a match 
for men born in the country, lightly 
armed, supported by a part of the popu- 
lation, and accustomed from their in- 
fancy to fire with a deadly aim. These 
considerations induced the government 
of Murat, who succeeded Joseph Bona 
parte as king of Naples, to adopt a new 
system, according to which the troops 
were only to be employed in compelling 
the inhabitants to extirpate the brigands, 
under penalty of being regarded as their 
accomplices and abettors. The execu- 
tion of this system was intrusted to the 
French general Manhes, a man of iron, 
incapable of mercy, who took with him 
an army of ten thousand men, which 
was gradually spread over the two 
provinces, in towns or fortified canton- 








* “Letters on the Calabrias,” by a French 
officer. : 
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ments. Manhes improved upon the 
system. Any peasant, without distinc- 
tion of sex or age, who was found going 
out to labor in the country with more 
in his wallet than a small flask of wine 
and a piece of bread, calculated to be 
just sufficient to support life for one 
day, was taken and shot; for, having 
made pretty sure of the towns and 
villages, whence the brigands could 
no longer supply themselves, he thought 
if he only could prevent the peasantry 
from smuggling out provisions to them, 
that they must either surrender, or 
die of want in the monntain fastnesses 
to which he had driven them. If a 
quiet honest man concealed or cor- 
responded with or aided the escape 
of an outlaw —no matter were it his 
own father, or son, or brother, or 
bosom friend of former and happier 
days—he was tried over a drum-head 
and shot. If a Calabrian was found 
on the road, or in any other place, 
with a gun on his shoulder, or a knife 
in his girdle, and could not give a 
satisfactory agcount of himself, he was 
shot there and then. A captured and 
condemned brigand escaped from the 
cappella, or chapel, into which he had 
been allowed to go for confession ,and 
spiritual comfort before his execution; 
Manhes shot the poor priest and con- 
fessor, alleging that he must have aided 
the robber in his escape. If any town 
or village allowed the brigands a pas- 
sage, it was visited with fire and sword, 
without any minute investigation as to 
its capability of resisting an armed 
band desperate as hungry tigers; — 
and Manhes had deprived the people 
of their arms. Yet, after all these 
vigorous measures, the French found 
that the snake was scotched, not killed ; 
and though brigandism was restrained, 
it was not suppressed in the Calabrias 
until the spring of 1815, when King 
Ferdinand was restored to his domin- 
ions. Since that time there have been 
highway robberies in Calabria, as in 
better-governed countries; but of brig- 
andism, properly so called, there has 
been little or nothing. Between the 
years 1816 and 1824, we several times 
traversed great parts of those provinces, 





and whatever may have been our per- 
sonal inconveniences in other matters, 
we had no reason to complain of the 
dishonesty of the people, or to fear 
any attack of brigands. The Abruzzi 
were still more tranquil and honest. 
But in Apulia and Basilicata, in the 
parts of the Terra di Lavoro which 
touch on the States of the Church, 
and within the frontiers of those States 
themselves, brigandism continued to 
flourish several years longer. 


A Kuzzaux Dinner. — The food was 
now brought in, upon a dozen wooden 
bowls or platters, and placed before us. 
It consisted of boiled mutton, soused in its 
own soup. Bread and vegetables are 
things quite unknown in these parts. 
Kuzzauks are exclusively carnivorous. 
The whole party fell on, like a pack of 
wolves; my own stomach, weakened 
by sight of the victim’s face, was quite 
turned by the scene before me. Never 
did I see so much flesh devoured in so 
brief a space. Yet I have witnessed 
the feasts of tigers and wolves. The 
father and son would not partake until 
the guests had concluded, although I 
entreated them to do so. The women 
did not appear until chins had done 
wagging; but two of the senoras en- 
tered afterwards, to serve out curdled 
milk (mahss) in large bowls. The 
broth of the mutton also was brought in 
and distributed; being swigged as if it 
had been beer. The bowls were handed 
to the women, who scraped them clean 
with their thumbs, then plunged those 
members into their mouths, and again 
into the bowls, with a rapidity truly 
admirable. The thumb and tongue are 
the only napkins in Khaurism; water is 
never thrown away upon either bowl or 
person. The Tartars are right not to 
vat with their women. Imagine a 
pretty girl with a sheep’s head in both 
her lily hands, tearing off the scalp, pick- 
ing out the eyes by the insertion of her 
fore-finger, cracking them between her 
teeth like gooseberries, thrusting the 
same pretty finger in after the brain, and 
sucking away at the apertures. 

Capt. Abbot's Journey. 
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EXTERIOR OF CHRIST CHURCH, ST. GILES’S. 


CHRIST CHURCH, ENDELL STREET, ST. | 
GILES’S. 

Tuis church forms the chief feature | 

of the new street leading from Long 


her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, and the making of which 
has been authorized by an act of Parlia 
ment for the improvement of the me 


Acre. to Broad Street, High Holborn, | tropolis. The building is designed in 
now in progress under the direction of | the early English style, and is faced ex- 
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ternally with Kentish Rag and with Bath 
stone dressings. The west front is 
very striking, being adorned with fine 
lancet-headed windows, handsomely or- 
namented with dog-tooth mouldings; 
beneath which is the principal doorway, 
also highly decorated. ‘There is an- 
other entrance on the north side of the 
tower; the latter is placed in rather a 
peculiar position, owing to the con- 
tracted shape of the ground upon which 
the building stands. 


Internally the aisles are formed by | 
columns and arches, and in the chancel | 


by open wainscot screens. The col- 
umns of the nave are constructed of 
blue lias from Glastonburg in Somer- 
setshire, in imitation of Petworth mar- 
ble, which substance it greatly resem- 
bles. There is a gallery in each aisle, 
which detracts somewhat from the light 
appearance of the interior of the build- 
ing, but which was rendered necessary 
in order to provide the number of free 
seats (1000) specified by the church 
commissioners. The roofing is con- 
structed of open wood work, stained 
to represent oak; the whole of the 
seats which are free have no doors, and 
are stained in a similar manner. The 
chancel is paved with encaustic tiles, 
presented by Messrs. Copeland and Gar- 
rett. The east window is decorated 
with stained glass of rich- and ele- 
gant design; and in the chancel are 
some obituary windows executed by 
Willement, and presented by him and 
others to the church. The building 
has been carried up to a considerable 
height in order to obtain light, and, 
therefore, the height in proportion to 
the length is very observable. The 
width of the church within the walls is 
fifty feet, length sixty-four feet six inches. 
The width of the nave is twenty-two 
feet six inches, and the height to the 
apex of the roof fifty-two feet six inches. 
The height of the tower and spire is 
one hundred and twenty feet. 

The church was erected by the church 
commissioners, aided by grants from the 
metropolitan church fund, the incorpo- 
rated society, and private subscriptions. 
The whole expense of the building, in- 
clusive of every charge, will be under 








£4800. A small fund has been raised 
by the rector of St. Peters, the Rev. 
James Endell Tyler, B..D., Minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s, in whom the pre- 
sentation is vested, for the endowment; 
and he has, as the first minister, nomi- 
nated the chaplain of St. Giles’s work- 
house, the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M. A., 
late of King’s College, Oxford. The 
architect of this most creditable work is 
Mr. Ferrey, pupil of the late Mr. Pugin, 


| a gentleman who is already known 


as the architect of the Dorset county 
hospital. 

A noticeable feature connected with 
this church is, that the old and infirm 
inmates of St. Giles’s workhouse, to 
which it is contiguous, will have access 
to their seats without being exposed to 
the air. 

Epucation or Cuitpren.—In the 
education of children, love is first to be in- 
stilled, and out of love, obedience is to 
be educed. Then impulse and power 
should be given to the intellect, and the 
ends of a moral being be exhibited. For 
this object, this must be effected by works 
of imagination ; that they carry the mind 
out of self, and show the possible of the 
good and the great in the human charac- 
ter. The height, whatever it may be of the 
imaginative standard, will do no harm; 
we are commanded to imitate one who is 
inimitable. We should address ourselves 
to those faculties in a child’s mind which 
are first awakened by nature, and, conse- 
quently, first admit of cultivation; that 
is to say, the memory and the imagina- 
tion. The comparing power, the judg- 
ment, is not at that age active, and ought 
not to be forcibly excited, as is too fre- 
quently and mistakenly done in the mod- 
ern systems of education, which can 
only lead to selfish views, debtor and 
creditor principles of virtue, and an infla- 
ted sense of merit. In the imagination 
of man, exists the seeds of all moral and 
scientific improvement; chemistry was 
first alchemy, and out of astrology sprang 
astronomy. In the childhood of these 
sciences, the imagination opened a way 
and furnished materials on which the 
raticcinative power in a maturer state 
operated with success.— S. T. Coleridge. 
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Tue Marquis de Lafayette entered 
upon the scenes of the French Revolu- 
tion with the idea fixed in his mind, that 
republican institutions were reconcila- 
ble with a monarchy. He was, there- 
fore, a friend to the royal family, at the 
same time that he promoted the reforms 
which were successively conducted by 
the States-General and Legislative As- 
sembly. His chivalric fidelity to Louis 
and Marie Antoinette was powerfully 
tried on the Sth and 6th of October, 
1789, when, as commander of the Na- 
tional Guards, he protected them from 
the populace who had assailed them in 
their palace of Versailles. Subsequently, 
when the king was deposed and im- 
prisoned (August 1792), Lafayette, then 
with the army on the frontiers, en- 
deavored to incite the soldiers to march 
upon Paris, in order to restore the 
throne, and put down Petion, Danton, 
and their associates. But the revolu- 
tionary tide, impelled as it was by the 
fears of the people for the foreign armies 
pressing on the country, was too strong 
to be thus resisted; and a few days 
thereafter, Lafayette was obliged to seek 
his own safety by flying from the king- 
dom. 

He and the officers of kindred senti- 
ments by whom he was accompanied, 
had scarcely passed the frontier, when 
their further progress was arrested by a 
body of the Limburg volunteers; and 
the national cockade, which, unthink- 
ingly, they had retained, betraying them 
to the leader, they were, by his com- 
mand, arrested and conveyed to the 
prison of Luxemburg, from thence re- 
moved to Wesel, then to Magdeburg, 
and lastly to Olmutz. 

On the plea of Lafayette having been 
seized on neutral ground, and that, hav- 
ing ceased to be a soldier, he could not 
properly be considered a prisoner of 
war, strenuous efforts from all quarters 
were made to obtain his release; but 
the emperor of Germany, who regarded 
him as a principal instigator of the 
Revolution, as well as one of the chief 
instruments of the insulting degradation 


| 





of France, was not to be moved. The 
vengeance of Robespierre for the loss of 
his victim was, meanwhile, wreaked 
with savage inveteracy against the un. 
fortunate wife of Lafayette; for no 
sooner was the escape of her husband 
known, than that unhappy lady was 
arrested and thrown into prison. She 
escaped death by something like a mira. 
cle; different members of her family 
perished on the scaffold; and she her. 
self, for the space of fifteen months, en- 
dured all the horrors of a loathsome 
confinement. On the death of the tyrant 
she was released from prison, and so 
soon as her health was sufficiently rein- 
stated to allow of her undertaking so 
long a journey, without servants, or the 
means of procuring the most necessary 
comforts, she, accompanied by her child- 
ren, set out for Vienna, and, throwing 
herself at the feet of the emperor, im- 
plored his influence for the liberation of 
her husband. 

What Francis III. had denied to the 
various authorities interested in the fate 
of Lafayette, he yielded to pity; and, 
raising the suppliant, he granted her re- 
quest, allowed of her repairing imme- 
diately to Olmutz, and held out the pros- 
pect of the speedy deliverance of the 
prisoner. Whether the emperor after- 
wards regretted the clemency he had 
shown, or that other powers were in- 
terested in prolonging the captivity of 
Lafayette, does not appear; but so far 
from obtaining his hoped-for release, 
Madame de Lafayette found herself and 
her daughters immured in the same 
dungeons that contained her husband. 
I have, however, anticipated this event, 
for it was not until within two years of 
the release of Lafayette, that his wife 
and family were thus unexpectedly made 
the partners of his imprisonment. 

Two years of solitary confinement 
had, from the period of his capture, been 
dragged on by Lafayette, when the ro- 
mantic scheme of procuring his libera- 
tion was formed by one, an utter stran- 
ger to the prisoner, and a foreigner. 
From motives of pure compassion, and 
an earnest desire to free from so galling 
a thraldom the great promoter of liberty, 


and subsequent death of the royal family |"M. Balman, a Hanoverian by birth— 
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young, active, intrepid, and intelligent 
—repaired, alone and on foot, to Ol- 
mutz, there to gain such information as 
might enable him to judge of the best 
means of executing the purpose he had 
in view, and releasing Lafayette from 
the power of Austria. He soon found 
that, without an able coadjutor, the diffi- 
culties that presented themselves were 
insurmountable, and repaired, therefore, 
to Vienna, where he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the society of young Ameri- 
cans; for among them, from their ven- 
eration of the character of Lafayette, he 
hoped to find one who, with enthusiasm 
like his own, would dare the great un- 
dertaking. 

What followed is interesting as a proof 
that the spirit of nationality may en- 
gender a principle of gratitude. La- 
fayette, as is well known, had in his 
early youth proceeded to America, and 
served in her armies. Shipwrecked at 
his first arrival, he had been kindly re- 
ceived into the house of a gentleman 
named Huger, residing in Charleston. 
And by him was the youthful votary of 
liberty introduced to the American ar- 
my. By chance, a son of this gentleman 
was now in Vienna, and to him did 
M. Balman apply. Although a mere 
child when the shipwrecked party visited 
his father’s house, the young American 
retained a vivid recollection of, and the 
highest admiration for, M. de Lafayette ; 
and he entered, therefore, with all the 
zealous ardor of youth, and the enthu- 
siasm of a generous nature, into Bal- 
man’s scheme for the release of his 
favorite hero. 

From the vigilance of the Austrian 
police, and their jealous watchfulness of 
strangers, it was necessary that the 
greatest caution and secrecy should be 
maintained ; and the scheme proposed 
promised well for the completion of their 
design, Huger assumed the pretence of 
ill health, and M. Balman, who had 
already adopted the character of a phy- 
sician, was upon this account to travel 
with him. In company with only one 
servant, who was not intrusted with the 
secret, and mounted upon the best horses 
money could procure, the friends set out 
on their tour; and visiting’ different 
VOL. 111.— No. 3. 10 








places, the better to conceal their real 
purpose, and confirm the idea that cu- 
riosity was the motive of their journey, 
they lingered so long at each, that a con- 
siderable time had elapsed before their 
reaching Olmutz. 

As they had desired, a rumor of their 
insatiable curiosity had preceded them 
thither; and, acting up to their assumed 
character, after viewing everything wor- 
thy of notice in the town, they repaired 
to the castle, examined the fortifications, 
and, having made acquaintance with the 
keeper, obtained permission to visit the 
interior of the prison on the following 
day. 

Thus their first step being happily 
achieved, they continued, by frequent 
visits, to improve their acquaintance 
with the jailer; and now trusting that 
any suspicion of their intentions, had it 
ever existed, must be lulled to sleep, 
they ventured carelessly to inquire what 
prisoners were under his care. Among 
other names, that of Lafayette was men- 
tioned, and they expressed curiosity to 
know how he contrived to occupy him- 
self, how he bore his imprisonment, and 
whether greater indulgences were grant- 
ed to him than to captives of lesser note, 
He was, they were informed, strict] 
confined, but, on the plea of bad health, 
had obtained permission, under charge 
of an armed guard, to take daily exer- 
cise without the walls. Besides this, he 
was allowed the use of books, pen, ink, 
and paper. M. Balman then remarked, 
that some new publications he had with 
him might afford amusement to the 
prisoner, and inquired whether he might 
be allowed to make the offer. 

The jailer agreed, upon condition 
that they were sent open, so as to assure 
himself, he said, that no conspiracy. was 
to be carried on against the state. This 
caution was complied with, and the same 
evening a book and open note, addressed 
to Lafayette, were sent to his care. As 
afterwards appeared, he was unacquaint-. 
ed with French, the language in which 
the note was written; but, suspecting 
no treachery where all was so openly 
carried on, he conveyed it to Lafayette. 
It contained apologies for the liberty 
thus taken by strangers, but as they 
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were anxious, they said, to contribute to 
his happiness, they hoped he would at- 
tentively read the book they had sent, 
and if any passages in it particularly en- 
gaged his notice, they begged he would 
let them know his opinion. 

This unusual mode of expression at- 
tracted, as was intended, the attention 
of Lafayette, and-carefully perusing the 
book, he found in certain places words 
written with a pencil, which, being put 
together, acquainted him with the names, 
qualities, and designs of the writers, and 
requiring his sentiments before they 
should proceed further. He returned 
the book, and with it an open note, 
thanking them for their civility, and ad- 
ding that he highly approved of, and 
was charmed with the contents. 

Having thus commenced a corres- 
pondence, no day passed in which open 
notes were not written and received. 
Some of these were brought for the in- 
spection of persons acquainted with the 
French language ; but so carefully were 
they worded, that no cause of suspicion 
appeared, and the correspondence was 
allowed to continue. A greater diffi- 
culty, however, now appeared, for the 
plan of escape being at Jength arranged, 
they were at a.loss how to acquaint 
Lafayette with particulars that could not 
be hazarded in an open note. A happy 
expedient presented itself; the whole 
was written in lemon juice, and on the 
other side of the paper, a note of inquiry 
after Lafayette’s health concluded with 
these words, ‘“‘ Quand vous aurai la ce 
billet mettre le au feu.” The experi- 
ment was a hazardous one, but it suc- 
ceeded. The note was conveyed to La- 
fayette, and, obeying the injunctions 
given, on holding the paper to the fire, 
the writing that appeared made him ac- 
quainted with the well-digested scheme 
of his unknown benefactors. 

The day following was that fixed for 
the attempted escape, and all the caution 
used by M. Balman and his friend was 
in truth required, to hold out any chance 
of success. The city of Olmutz, about 
thirty miles from Silesia, is situated in 
the midst of a plain extending three 
miles on either side, and bounded by 


dark woods, so that the smallest object 4 





on any part of the level ground is dis. 
tinctly visible from the walls. Sentinels, 
too, hold a continual guard, for the pur. 
pose of giving the alarm should any at. 
tempt at escape be made, and the whole 
people aré bound to assist in the pursuit, 
while the successful individual is liber. 
ally rewarded for the recapture of a 
prisoner. 

These obstacles to the success of 
their scheme were well known to the 
adventurous friends of Lafayette; but 
they were not intimidated, and the hour 
of exercise ailowed to the prisoner was 
that selected for its completion. 

In company of an officer, and attend. 
ed by an armed guard mounted behind 
the carriage, Lafayette was in the habit 
of daily driving in an open cabriolet gn 
the plain, and had so far won upon the 
confidence of the officer, that when ata 
distance from the walls, they’ used to 
quit the carriage and walk together. 

The plan determined upon was as 
follows: — Balman and Huger were to 
ride out on the plain, the latter leading 
a third horse, while Lafayette was to 
gain as great a distance as possible from 
the town, and, as usual, quitting the car- 
riage with the officer, draw him imper- 
ceptibly as near the boundaries as might 
be, without awakening his suspicion. 
The two friends were then to approach, 
and, if necessary, to overpower the offi- 
cer, mount Lafayette on the led horse, 
and ride at full speed to Bautrapp, 
town at the distance of fifteen miles, 
where a chaise had been prepared to 
convey the party to the nearest town on 
the Prussian dominions. In the morn- 
ing, Huger had attempted to ascertain 
the precise time at which Lafayette 
would leave the castle, and then, with 
beating hearts, they set forward on their 
expedition ; but having almost reached 
the wooded country, and still no carriage 
appearing, they believed some unfore- 
seen accident had led to their discovery, 
and hesitated how to proceed, till, recol- 
lecting that their movements were in all 
probability watched from the walls, they 
slowly retraced their steps, and, on neat- 
ing the town, beheld, to their great satis 
faction, the wished-for cabriolet pass 
through the gates. It contained two 
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persons. One was in the Austrian uni- 


form, and a musketeer as usual was | 


mounted behind. Neither of the friends 
being personally acquainted with M. de 
Lafayette, a signal had been agreed upon 
between them. In passing, it was made, 


returned, and the carriage moved on, | 


they continuing for a time their ride 


towards the town, and then slowly fol- | 
_ reach the woody country, and then find 


lowing the cabriolet at such a distance 
as to allow of Lafayette’s executing his 
part of the agreement. Upon the two 
gentlemen quitting the carriage, and 


continuing their exercise on foot, the | 
| the cannon had been fired, the country 


friends gradually approached, and per- 
ceiving M. de Lafayette and the officer 
engaged in earnest conversation about 
the sword of the latter, which Lafayette 
held in his hand, they seized the favora- 
ble moment, and, putting spurs to their 
horses, galloped forward. Their rapid 
approach alarmed the officer: he at- 
tempted to draw Lafayette towards the 
carriage ; and finding that he resisted, 
struggled to repossess himself of his 
sword. At that moment Huger reached 
the spot. ‘ You are free,” said he; 


“mount this horse, and fortune be our 
guide ;” but the words were sci.cely ut- 
tered, when the sun, glancing on the | 
naked blade of the sword, startled the 
horse he led : he reared, broke his bridle, 


and galloped across the plain. M. Bal- 
man, in the vain hope of overtaking the 
frightened animal, rode after him, while 
Huger generously insisted on Lafayette 
mounting his horse, and making all 
speed to the place of rendezvous. ‘‘ Lose 
no time,” he exclaimed; “the alarm is 
given; the peasants are assembling ; 
save yourself.” Lafayette obeyed, and 
mounting Huger’s horse, he left him on 


feot, and was soon out of sight. M. | 


Balan had, meantime, pursued the fly- 
ing animal, but perceiving it had taken 
the road to the town, he gave up the 
chase as hopeless, and returning to 
Huger, he sprang on the saddle behind 
him, and they galloped off together. But 
the double burden proved too much for 
the already wearied horse. He stum- 
bled and fell; and M. Balman, thrown 
to some distance by the shock, was so 
injured, as with difficulty to be raised 


from the ground. Once more the gal- | 





| lant Huger, with the same forgetfulness 


ofself that had characterized him through 
the whole undertaking, sacrificed the 


| chance of his own safety to secure that 


of his friend, and, assisting Balman to 
remount, he insisted that he should fol- 
low Lafayette, and leave him to make 
his escape on foot; for, as he was a 
good runner, he said he could easily 


a safe place of concealment. His friend 
consented with reluctance; but there 
was no time for argument: the whole 
occurrence had been seen from the walls, 


was raised, and the plain covered with 
men, women, and children, all eager to 
join in the pursuit. By pretendirg to 
follow in the chase, Balman contrived to 
escape unsuspected. Huger was less for- 
tunate. Noticed from the very first by 
a party who never lost sight of him, his 
fleetness of foot was of no avail; for his 
pursuers being constantly joined by new 
comers, fresh for the chase, they soon 
gained upon him, and at last, breathless 
and exhausted, he sank upon the ground. 
He was instantly seized; and further 
resistance being now hopeless, he was 
conveyed back to Olmutz in triumph; 
and while secretly consoling himself 
with the idea that, whatever might be 
his own fate, he had rescued from tyran- 
ny and oppression the man who, in his 
eyes, was one of the first characters 
upon earth, was consigned to one of the 
dungeons of the castle as a state prisoner. 

M. de Lafayette had, meanwhile, fol- 


| lowed the directions given by his gallant 


deliverers, and, without any obstacle, 
had reached a small town about ten 
miles off; but here the road dividing, he 
unfortunately took the wrong turn, and 
suspecting he had mistaken the way, in- 


| quired of a person whom he met the 


road to Bautrapp. The appearance of 
Lafayette, his foreign accent, the in- 
quiries he made, and his horse covered 
as it was with foam, led the man to sus- 
pect the truth, and directing him to a 
narrow lane which, by a long circuit, 
led back to the town he had just left, he 
himself hurried there by a shorter cut; 
and thus, when about to regain, as he 
thought, the road which would secure 
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his retreat, Lafayette found himself sur- 
rounded by a guard of armed men, who, 
regardless of his protestations, conveyed 
him to the magistrate. His collected 
manner, the plausible answers returned 
to the interrogatories put to him, and 
the apparent truth of his story — that, 
belonging to the excise at Trappau, he 
had visited some friends at Olmutz, and 
having exceeded his leave of absence, 
was now hurrying back under the fear of 
losing his office — all so won upon the 
faith of the magistrate, that he was about 
to dismiss his prisoner, when the good 
fortune of Lafayette again forsook him. 
As he was about to retire, a young man 
entered the room to have some papers 
signed, and after fixing his eyes for a 
moment on Lafayette, he whispered to 
the magistrate that, having been present 
when the French general was delivered 
up prisoner to the Austrians, he could 
not be mistaken, and that the person 
now before him was he. 

Lafayette intreated to be heard; but 
in vain. The indignant magistrate di- 
rected that he forthwith should be con- 
veyed to Olmutz, where his identity 
would be ascertained ; and, disheartened 
and hopeless, the unfortunate prisoner 
was thrust again into those miserable 
dungeons which but that morning he 
had left with so fair a prospect of liberty. 
M. Balman, the first instigator of the 
whole scheme, was now the only one 
who had successfully avoided the search 
of his pursuers. He reached in safety 
the place where the chaise had been or- 
dered to wait their coming, and finding 
it still there, yet no appearance of La- 
fayette, he foreboded evil. For some 
time he lingered, in the hope of their 
coming, and then dismissing the chaise, 
trusted that his friends, having made 
their escape by a different route, might 
still meet, as had been agreed upon, on 
the frontiers of Prussia. Three days 
from that time a rumor reached him 
that Lafayette had been retaken, and, 
eager to learn the truth, he took the 
road to Olmutz. He was not long left 
in suspense; the whole story of the at- 
tempted escape and the recapture of the 
prisoner, was well known; and in addi- 
tion to this he learned the fact of his 





generous and disinterested friend, the 
young and gallant Huger, having shared 
the same fate. 

This last seems to have been too much 
for the sensitive mind of M. Balman, 
and, in despair at having been the pri. 
mary cause of misfortune to the young 
American, he resolved, since he could 
not rescue his friend from captivity, to 
share it with him, and voluntarily sur. 
rendering himself, he was committed a 
prisoner to the castle. Such was the 
unfortunate issue of a plan which, for 
skilful projection and generous self-de. 
votion, merited a happier close. But 
even now, the friends little apprehended 
what was to follow. Being directed to 
prepare for examination, they believed 
that, having told their story, and de. 
clared the real motives of their attempt, 
they might be subjected to perhaps a 
short imprisonment, but no more: and 
great, therefore, was their amazement 
on finding themselves accused of having 
entered into a conspiracy against the 
Austrian government, and that they 
were consequently to stand a trial for 
life or death. 

Huger was first placed at the bar. 
As he was unacquainted with the Aus- 
trian language, the examination was cat- 
ried on by means of an interpreter —a 
young man who, by his looks and voice, 
seemed to compassionate the situation 
of the prisoner, and who, when repeating 
his answers to the court, omitted such 
expressions as he thought might tend 
to his disadvantage. Huger quickly 
caught at the good intentions of his new 
friend, and resolving to rely on his judg- 
ment, he took the kindly hints as they 
were intended. One examination fol- 
lowed another; and the repeated exhor- 
tation of the magistrate to prepare for 
the worst, for that there was little likeli- 
hood of a pardon being obtained, forced 
upon the unfortunate Huger the unwel- 
come conviction, that he had laid down 
his own life for the visionary project of 
rescuing a stranger from imprisonment. 
The severity of his treatment also ex- 
ceeded that even of Lafayette ; the dun- 
geon in which he had been placed was 
without light, he was fed upon the 
coarsest food, during the night was 
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chained to the floor of the vault, and his 
own clothes, which had been taken from 
him, were replaced by those worn by 
many an unfortunate predecessor. 

For three months he dragged on this 
miserable existence ; but at the end of 
that time there was some amendment in 
his condition ; he was removed to a bet- 
ter room, into which was admitted a 
small but welcome light; better clothes, 
and more wholesome food, were allowed 
him; and altogether, his circumstances 
were improved: but he still continued 
in total ignorance as to what his future 
fate was to be; for the jailer, the only 
human being he ever saw, was unable 
or unwilling to answer any questions on 
the subject. At length one day, much 
to his surprise and joy, his young friend 
the interpreter entered his cell, and 
nothing could exceed the delight of the 
poor prisoner at once again meeting 
with a kindly face. Huger now learned 
for the first time the total failure of their 
scheme — that Lafayette had been re- 
taken, and that Balman, a fellow-prison- 
er, was under the same roof with him- 


self. Shortly afterwards, he discovered | 
him to be in the room immediately above 
his own; and, after various efforts, he 
succeeded in holding communication 
with him, in a manner as venturous and | 
ingenious as that adopted with M. de 


Lafayette. 
borrowed light into his own cell, served 
likewise to light that of Balman, and, 
with a piece of lime taken from the wall, 
Huger contrived to scratch a few words 
upon a black silk handkerchief, which, 
by fastening to a stick, and climbing up 
the side of the room, he raised as near 
the common window as he could. It 
attracted the attention of M. Balman, 
and, after many efforts, making himself 
master of it, he returned an answer by 
the same method. From this time no 
day passed without their holding com- 
munication with each other; while to 
the exertions of the friendly interpreter 
they were indebted for the means of 
making their situation still more com- 
fortable. By small presents and occa- 
sional bribes of money, he had secured 
the good offices of the wife of the jailer, 
80 that, secretly, she provided them with 
10* 





The window, which threw a | 





books, food, wine, and warmer clothes. 
Through her interest also the two friends 
procured a long-wished-for meeting. At 
first the visit was short, but by degrees 
becoming less timorous, they were per- 
mitted to pass some part of every day 
together. 

The government being at length satis- 
fied that the attempt to liberate Lafayette 
had been planned independently by these 
two adventurers, and was not, as was 
supposed, a plot laid by the secret agents 
of France, they were remitted to receive 
sentence from the supreme magistrate of 
Olmutz. In this condition they were 
permitted every indulgence but that of 
liberty; and, in the enjoyment of each 
other’s society, and the hope of a speedy 
release, were already beginning to forget 
past suffering, when, by a visit from their 
newly-found friend, the kindly inter- 
preter, they learned with dismay that the 
intended punishment was to be heavy 
indeed, seeing it was no less than im- 
prisonment for life. A hint was at the 


| same time conveyed that, if by any 


means they could procure money, that 
sentence might be changed for one 
much less severe, as it was in the power 


| of ihe magistrate to make it what he 


chose, and even to release them entirely. 

This information seemed to bode the 
unfortunate prisoners little, at least of 
immediate good; for Balman had no 
fortune, and Huger being without credit 
in Austria, could not, within a short 
time, receive aremittance from England. 
Their friend, however, did not desert 
them ; he withdrew, promising to use all 
his influence for their release; and it is 
probable he had already formed that de- 
sign, which the generosity of another, 
equally a stranger to the prisoners, 
whose name, instead of being unknown, 
should be published aloud, enabled him 
afterwards so happily to carry through. 
A Russian nobleman of large fortune, 
residing near Olmutz, was perhaps, from 
a resemblance in character, OF most in- 
timate friend of the young Mterpreter, 
and from him had learned the whole 
story of the projected release of La- 
fayette, of its failure, and of the gen- 
erous conduct of the two friends. To 
him W , for the initial only has 
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been given for the name of the good 
Samaritan, flew for assistance in this 
new difficulty; and having stated the 
case as it then stood, he was about to 
intreat, in his own name, a loan for the 
use of the prisoners, when he was inter- 
rupted by an offer of whatever sum 
might be required to secure their release. 
Judging the heart of his noble friend 
by his own, he hesitated not for a mo- 
ment to accept the offer, and scarcely 
affording himself time to speak the grati- 
tude he felt, he hurried off to sound the 
sentiments of the magistrate. His situa- 
tion as interpreter afforded him the de- 
sired opportunity, and he soon dis- 
covered that the hints thrown out of the 
chance of a large reward, led the up- 
right judge to listen favorably to any 
proposal for mitigating the severe pun- 
ishment of the prisoners. The show 
even of delicacy was then laid aside; an 
exorbitant demand was made; and, after 
some further discussion, W with- 
drew to arrange preliminaries, first with 
their generous benefactor, and lastly 
with the prisoners themselves. Matters 
now were soon settled; the term of their 
imprisonment was first fixed at fourteen 
years, then shortened to seven, soon 
after to one, then to a month, and lastly 
to a week, at the end of which time 
they were released from prison. The 
first use they made of restored liberty 
was, as may be supposed, to seek an 
interview with the Russian nobleman, 
and pour out their grateful acknowl- 
edgments for his unlooked-for and wel- 
come munificence; while from the no- 
ble-minded and generous W , to 
whose kindness they owed all the com- 
forts they had experienced in prison, 
and to whose friendly and humane exer- 
tions they were ultimately indebted for 
their liberation, they parted with those 
feelings of esteem, admiration and grati- 
tude, which never afterwards faded from 
their recollection. 

The principal hero of the tale did 
not, however, meet with so speedy a con- 
clusion to his misfortunes; it was not till 
the year 1797, when, a peace taking place 
between Austria and France, that La- 
fayette was released from confinement at 





Coacnes 1n Yucatan. —I left Merida 
by coach for Campeachy. It started at 
five o’clock in the morning with three 
passengers; an elderly woman and man, 
and myself, composing the load. The 
team galloped off at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, and changed horses every hour 
during the route. The coach was one of 
four which were imported from Troy 
(U.S.), and, as a sample, was well worthy 
of the high reputation the Trojan car. 
riages enjoy throughout the United 
States; but the horses and harness were 
in shocking bad keeping. The driver 
was an Indian; besides whom were two 
other attendants, who were needed, for 
the unskilful hands of the Indian and the 
wildness of the horses made the vehicle 
go on all sides of the road. It was no 
uncommon occurrence to be brought up 
against a stone wall at the side of the 
road ; and, in one instance, we were foul 
of an Indian hut, which frightened the 
inmates to such a de&ree that they ran 
out, supposing it to be an earthquake, 
By combining the skill and strength of 
our whole party, we succeeded in getting 
the horses and coach again upon the high- 
way. We stopped at a village to take 
breakfast, and passed through several 
towns on the road, but they afforded 
nothing worthy of remark. The country 
through which our route lay presented 
the same aspect as other parts we had 
visited. The fields were still covered 
with weeds, to burn which the proprietors 
of the soil were only waiting for dry 
weather. This is the only preparation 
the soil receives prior to sowing it. The 
progress of the coach afforded us much 
amusement by the fright which it ap- 
peared to occasion to all animated nature 
in our way. This line of coaches had 
been only a short time established, and 
its whirling along among people and cat- 
tle had a similar effect to that a locome 
tive has among the animals and their 


-owners in the wilds of the far West. 


Nothing would stand before it. Away 
went horse and rider, mule and packs, 
to secure a safe retreat in the bushes, at 
the alarming sound of our approach. 
Our arrival in the town brought out the 
whole population. — Norman’s Ruined 


the request ofthe then General Bonaparte. — Cities of Yucatan. 
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SKIRMISHING AT KOLAPORE. 
Since@ last wrote to you, little change 
and no improvement has taken place in 
the aspect of affairs in Kollapore and 
Sawunt Warree. 
content and insubordination appears 
to be nearly universal amongst the 
people. So soon as the insurgents are 
put down in one place they make their 
appearance in another. We manage to 
capture their fortresses and destroy them 
in their artificial strongholds. When 
they retire to the jungles they defy us. 
We have now between 10,000 and 
11,000 regular troops in the disturbed 
districts, yet it is clear that they make 
no impression beyond their picquets. 
They cannot move a step without being 
fired upon, the enemy often lurking 
within a few yards of their line of march, 
to make sure of his victims. In the 


Kolapore country, above the ghauts, the | 


insurrections have abated since the cap- 
ture of Punalia and Pawnghur, on the 
Ist of December. The principal part 
of our troops are posted along the line 
of precipices which overlook the low 
country stretching towards the sea. 


and chasms by which the mountain 
streams are penetrated. ‘To endeavor 
to drive from thence, a wing of her 
Majesty’s 2d regiment of foot, com- 
manded by Colonel Carruthurs, had 


been ordered to move along the foot of | 
the mountains, so as to hem in the bot- 
tom, when Gen. Delamotte and Col. 
Wallace closed up the top of the ghaut. 
The difficulty was, to penetrate from the 


lower to the upper line of posts. On 
the 3lst of December, Colonel Wallace 
pushed out a reconnoitering party, which 
took a stockade, lost one officer and 
eight men, and had eighteen wounded, 


and then found themselves compelled to | 
On the following day a party | 


retire. 
was sent down to communicate with 
Colonel -Carruthers. The precaution 
of raking the jungles with cannon shot 
was on this occasion adopted, and the 
measure was sticcessful. It had been 
resolved to surround the principal vil- 
lages held by the enemy, and three 
brigades, one above and two below 
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The feeling of dis- | 











the ghauts, were directed to advance 
towards a common centre, the one above 
to pause till the other two had time to 
close in. Colonel Outram, who had 
taken command of a flying detachment 
of irregular troops, was ordered to push 
into the centre, and attack the insur. 
gents, now enclosed on all sides. For. 
tunately it occured to Col. Wallace, that 
good service could be done were he to 
lower his men by means of ropes and 
ladders down a precipice, and attack the 
insurgent villages in the rear. The 
practicabillity of this daring adventure 
had been shown by Lieut. Brassey, who 
suggested it, having himself descended 
by means of a rope. The first fall of 
the precipice was 110 feet: here there 
was a ledge from eight to twelve feet in 
width, leading by a circuitous route to 
the low country. Just beyond the ledge 
was a precipice of similar steepness, 
but somewhat greater altitude than the 
first. Ladders having been collected 
and constructed, the descent of the men 
commenced on the Sth, and by the 16th 
a detachment 699 strong had alighted 


, on the ledge and marched towards the 
The most troublesome portions of the | 
enemy sought shelter in the wild ravines | 


| 
| 
| 


villages. Mortars, guns, tents, and com- 
missariat supplies had been lowered by 
means of temporary cranes, fashioned 
on purpose from the jungle wood. The 
villages were now taken in succession, 
with but little resistance and no loss, 
the enemy escaping from the approach 
of our men, A party of 230 Europeans 
and 100 natives were on the 18th ordered 
to clear a pass stretching towards the 
low country, and still occupied by the 


| enemy. The insurgents. offered a stout 





resistance from behind stockades, and 
after a few volleys our troops found it 
expedient to retire. Colonel Caruthers 
meanwhile having attacked the pass from 
below, the enemy were compelled to aban- 
don all their positions. Eight were 
killed by us and thirty taken prisoners. 
Two days afterwards the fort of Muno- 
gur was invested by the troops under 
Colonel Outram. On the 25th an at- 
tempt was made to carry a barricade. 
This proved unsuccessful. On the 27th 
the fort was taken possession of with- 
out resistance, the enemy having aban- 
doned it.— Englishman. 
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QN THE PREPARATION OF DIES FOR 
COINS AND MEDALS. 


A suicuT inspection of a newly-coined 
piece of money or an honorary medal 
must convince every one that the mould 
or original pattern whence it is pro- 
duced must be a work of extreme nicety 
and importance. The outlines of the 
device are so fine, the legends and in- 
scriptions so distinct, the head or other 
figure so gently and gracefully brought 
into relief, the surface of the sunken 
portions so smooth and regular, that it is 
evident that the coin or medal owes its 
main beauty to the workmanship of the 
die-sinker or engraver. A few words in 
explanation of the process of manufac- 
turing these dies may not be uninter- 
esting. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to 
remind the reader that coins are not 
cast; they are not produced by pouring 
melted metal into a mould as ornamental 
works in iron and brass are generally 
made; they are struck, that is, produced 
by forcibly driving circular pieces of cold 
metal into the engraved mould or die, 
and causing them to assume the form 
and ornamental features of the mould. 
It is also observable that in all coins and 
medals the device is given in basso- 
relievo, or low-relief, that is, raised 
slightly above the ground-work or gene- 
ral level of the coin. 

Although the metals whereof coins 
and medals are generally made are by 
no means hard, yet it is necessary to 
have an extremely hard die for striking 
them, both to insure the production of 
many copies from one die, and to bring 
out all the fine lines which contribute so 
much to the beauty of the device. The 
dies are, therefore made of steel; but 
as the steel is annealed to a certain 
degree of softness for facilitating the 
labors of the engraver, and afterwards 
hardened for working in the press, the 
circle of labors includes many very 
complicated and difficult processes. The 
object, therefore, is to select a steel of a 
medium quality as to fineness of texture, 
not too easily acted on by dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and exhibiting a uniform 
texture when its surface is washed over 





with a little aquafortis, by vyghich its 
freedom from “ pins” of iron, and other 
irregularities of composition, is suffi- 
ciently indicated. 

When a piece of steel, possessing the 
requisite combination of qualities, is 
selected, the process of formation com- 
mences. The steel is forged, at a high 
heat and with great care, into the rough 
die. It is then brought to a soft state 
by a delicate process of annealing, and 
in that state is turned, and smoothed to 
a proper diameter and shape. This 
annealing is effected by heating the steel 
to that point known among workers in 
metal as the “ bright cherry-red,” and 
subsequently imbeddipg it in a cruci- 
ble containing coarsely-pounded animal 
charcoal. 

The steel being brought to a proper 
state the engraver commences his opera- 
tions. In the National mint this office of 
course devolves on a highly skilled indi- 
vidual. Atthe present time Mr. Wyon fills 
the office of ‘‘ chief engraver,” and Mr. 
Pistrucci that of ‘‘ medalist;” the for- 
mer being engaged principally on the 
dies for the coinage, and the latter, as 
the title of his office imports, on those 
for national and honary medals. The 
manner in which these dies are engraved 
does not admit of being clearly described, 
and it may suffice, therefore, to say that 
the device is worked out in “ intaglio,” 
by means of small fine hardened steel 
tools. Every part which in the future 
coin is to appear raised is here-depressed, 
such as the Queen’s head, the Britannia, 
the letters, &c.; while those whith are 
to appear depressed are here raised ; the 
depressions in the die being equal in 
depth to the relief in the coin. In 
medals the device is generally bolder, 
or, as it is termed, in “ higher relief,” 
than in coins, and consequently has to 
be cut more deeply in the die. The 
engraver tests his progress by taking 
casts from the die, either in clay or 
by means of melted type-metal. 

When the die is, after much tedious 
and delicate labor brought to a finished 
intaglio state, it undergoes the process 
of hardening as a preparative for the 
purposes to which it is afterwards to 
be applied. This process is of great 














importayce, for any defect in the mode 
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| block of steel is selected, carefully 


of conducting it may ruin the labor of | annealed, turned to the proper shape, 


many weeks or even months. ‘The 
hardening resembles the previous pro- 
cess of softening, so far as regards the 
application of a high heat; but in the 
latter instance the metal is cooled grad- 


ually in the charcoal, whereas the former | 


derives its peculiar character from the 
sudden cooling of the steel after being 
heated. If a bar of soft steel be made 
red-hot, and then suddenly cooled by 
immersion in cold water, it becomes 
hard, brittle, and fragile ; but this alone 
would not suffice in the case of the die, 
the engraved face of which might be 
injured by such a process. 


in a thin layer; and the die is then 
placed with its face downwards in a cru- 
cible, and completely surrounded by pow- 
dered charcoal. It is heated to a ‘ cher- 
ry-red,” and in that state is taken out with 
proper tongs, and plunged into a cistern 
containing a large quantity of cold 
water; here it is moved rapidly about, 
so long as a bubbling and hissing noise 
is heard, and is then left in the water 
till quite cool. Mr. Mushet (Encyclop. 
Brit.) describes a somewhat different 
mode of conducting this’ process. 

The hardened die undergoes one or 
two processes to render it more durable. 


It is in some cases immersed in water, | 


which is then gradually raised to the 
boiling point, and as gradually cooled. 
It is also sometimes thrust into a red-hot 
iron rig, of such diameter as just to fit 
the die when the latter is cold; conse- 
quently the ring, by contracting as it cools, 
binds the substance of the die with 
great force, and renders it less liable to 
crack in the subsequent operations. The 
die, when hardened and strengthened, 
is cleaned and polished, and then ob- 
tains the technical name of ‘ matrix.” 
It is in a fit state to produce the devices 
on coins and medals; but lest any acci- 
dent should happen to it, whereby the 
labor of the artist might be wholly lost, 
it is customary in practice to obtain 
several copies of this matrix, so that 
when one is injured, or worn out, 
others may be ready to replace it. A 





This face | 
is covered with a protecting paste of | 
pounded charcoal mixed with oil, spread | 


| and well polished. By the aid of power. 
ful machinery it is pressed forcibly upon 
the matrix, and by virtue of its softness 
gradually conforms to the form of the 
latter. This however is not done at 
once, for the punch becomes hardened 
| in the act of pressing, and requires to 
| 
| 


be repeatedly annealed or softened, other. 

wise it would either split into fissures or 

else injure the matrix. These processes 
| succeed each other in a long series of 
alternations, viz., softening the steel by 
| annealing, and then forcing it to assume 
the device of the matrix by powerful 
| pressure. 
| From this punch may be produced 
| any number of dies, each of which will 
_ resemble the original matrix. Pieces 
of soft steel, being impressed by this 
punch, and afterwards turned, polished, 
&c., become practically as useful as the 
original matrix, and are then used in the 
coining-press to produce the coins. In 
the Mint, the internal economy of which 
is arranged on the strictest principles 
(every official having his duties pre- 
scribed for him with the utmost exacti- 
tude), the two officers most closely con- 
nected with the preparation of the dies 
are the “clerk of the irons” and the 
“‘chief engraver ;” and their duties are 
thus apportioned. The ‘clerk of the 
irons” is to superintend the die-press 
rooms: the purchasing and forging of 
the steel; the engraving, hardening, and 
turning of the dies; to keep a true ac- 
count of all the blank dies, matrices, 
and punches belonging to the Mint; 
to receive from the master and compt- 
roller, and to transmit to the engraver, 
all orders respecting the dies; to unlock 
and be present whenever the great die- 
press for multiplying the dies is used; 
to be responsible for the die-press not 
being used for improper purposes; and 
to see that no medal or coin be struck, 
but by a written order from the master 
or his deputy. The “chief engraver” 
is to make or receive draughts and 
models for dies, as the master may 
direct; to engrave the dies from the 
designs and models; to oversee the 
» production of punches and dies in the 
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press-room ; to receive from the clerk 
of the irons the dies for any particular 
coinage, and to see that they are in a 
fit working state; to make a monthly 
return of all faulty or worn-out dies to 
the clerk of the irons; and to see that, 
during the actual process of coinage, 
the dies are renewed from time to time, 
as soon as the impressions appear in the 
least defective. 

“The number of pieces which may 
be struck by a single die of good steel 
properly hardened and duly tempered 
not unfrequently amounts at the Mint 
to between three and four hundred thou- 
sand, but the average consumption of 
dies is of course much greater, owing 
to the different qualities of steel, and to 
the casualties to which the dies are 
liable: thus, the upper and lower die are 
often violently struck together, owing to 
a fault in the ‘layer-on,’ or that part 
of the machinery which ought to put 
the blank into its place, but which now 
and then fails so to do. ..... There 
are eight presses at the Mint, frequently 
at work for ten hours each day; and I 
consider that the destruction of eight 
pair of dies per day (one pair for each 
press) is a fair average result, though 
we much more frequently fall short of, 
than exceed, this proportion. It must 
be remembered that each press produces 
three thousand six hundred pieces per 
pair; but, making allowance for occa- 
sional stoppages, we may reckon the 
daily produce of each press at thirty 
thousand pieces: the eight presses there- 
fore will furnish a diurnal average 
of two hundred and forty thousand 
pieces,” * 

In the less frequent event of “ medals” 
being struck, the operations of the 
press are much more difficult and slow 
than in producing coins, owing to the 
generally high relief which medals pre- 
sent. It is stated by Mr. Brande, that 
in a medal executed by Mr. Wyon, for 
the Royal Naval College, there was a 
representation of the head of the king 
in such bold relief, as to require thirty 
blows of a very powerful press to com- 
plete the impression; and that it was 





* Professor Brande, in the “ Journal of Science.” 





necessary, on account of the hardening 
produced by the pressure, to anneal 
each medal after every third blow, so 
that they were placed in the furnace 
ten times during the process of stamp- 
ing. About five years ago there was 
notice of a new method invented by 
Mr. Pistrucci, whereby medals could 
be produced without the process of 
engraving the dies; but we are not 
aware how far it has been practically 
applied. 


Grecian AGricuLTurE. —I have be- 
fore mentioned that the agricultural im- 
plements of the Greeks are exceedingly 
defective. The plough is the same as 
that described by Hesiod three thousand 
years ago; a simple piece of crooked 
timber, with only one shaft, and the 
ploughshare made of hard wood, some- 
times tipped with iron. The harrow, 
the roller, the tormentor, the thrashing 
and winnowing machines, are perfectly 
unknown in Greece. The thrashing- 
floors, which generally belong to the 
commune, are circular pavements of 
about twenty yards in diameter, with a 
stake in the centre, and usually in an 
elevated position, to catch the wind, 
which is the Grecian winnowing-fan. 
To thisstake are tied half-a-dozen horses, 
oxen, mules, and asses indiscriminately, 
and harnessed abreast, or rather tied 
together by a rope round the neck. 
The corn being strewed all over the 
floor, the cattle are placed at the outer 
circumference, and driven round and 
round, their circle becoming smaller 
and smaller every time, by the rope 
coiling itself round the post, till they 
necessarily come to a halt in the centre. 
They are then turned round, each cir- 
cuit then extending by the cord unwind- 
ing, till they again reach the end of the 
pavement. In this manner the corn is 
“‘ trodden out ;” and it may be remarked 
that the Greeks rigidly observe to the 
letter the Scriptural injunction, “ ‘Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn.’’ — Strong’s Greece. 


Rhetoric without logic is like a tree 
with leaves and blossoms, but no root. 
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THE RAIN-MAKER. 
FROM CATLIN’S “ AMERICAN INDIANS.” 

Reapers, did you ever hear of “ rain- 
makers”? Ifnot, sit still, and read on; 
but laugh not — keep cool and sober, or 
else you may laugh in the beginning and 
cry at the end of my story. Well, I in- 
troduce you to a new character — not a 
doctor or a high-priest, yet a medicine- 
man, and one of the highest and most 
respectable order, a ‘“‘ rain-maker ”! 
Such dignitaries live in the Mandan na- 
tion, ay, and “‘rain-stoppers” too; and 
even those also amongst their conjurati, 
who, like Joshua of old, have even es- 
sayed to stop the sun in his course ; but, 
from the inefficiency of their medicine or 
mystery, have long since descended into 
insignificance. 

Well, the story begins thus: — The 
Mandans raise a great deal of corn, and 
sometimes a most disastrous drought will 
be visited on the land, destructive of 
their promised harvest. Such was the 
case when I arrived at the Mandan vil- 
lage on the steam-boat Yellow-Stone. 
Rain had not fallen for many a day, and 
the dear little girls and ugly old squaws, 
altogether (all of whom had fields of 
corn), were groaning and crying to 
their lords, and imploring them to inter- 
cede for rain, that their little respective 
patches, which were now turning pale 
and yellow, might not be withered, and 
they be deprived of the pleasure of their 
customary annual festivity, and the joy- 
ful occasion of the “‘ roasting ears” and 
the “green corn dance.” 

The chiefs and doctors sympathized 
with the plaints of the women, and re- 
commended patience. Great delibera- 
tion, they said, was necessary to these 
cases; and, though they resolved on 
making the attempt to produce rain for 
the benefit of the corn, yet they were 
wisely resolved that to begin too soon 
might ensure their entire defeat in the 
endeavor; and that the Jonger they put 
it off, the more certain they would feel 
of ultimate success. So, after afew days 
of further delay, when the importunities 
of the women had become clamorous, 
and even mournful, and almost insup- 
portable, the medicine-men assembled in 
the council-house, with all their mystery 
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apparatus about them, with an abund- 
ance of wild sage and other aromatic 
herbs, with a fire prepared to burn 
them, that their savory odors might 
be sent forth to the Great Spirit. The 
lodge was closed to all the villagers, ex- 
cept some ten or fifteen young men, who 
were willing to hazard the dreadful al- 
ternative of making it rain, or suffer the 
everlasting disgrace of having made a 
fruitless essay. 

They, only, were allowed as witnesses 
tothe hocus-pocus and conjuration devised 
by the doctors inside of the medicine- 
lodge ; and they were called up by lot, 
each one in his turn, to spend a day 
upon the top of the lodge, to test the po- 
tency of his medicine; or, in other 
words, to see how far his voice might be 
heard and obeyed amongst the clouds of 
the heavens: whilst the doctors were 
burning incense in the wigwam below, 
and, with their songs and prayers to the 
Great Spirit for success, were sending 
forth grateful fumes and odors to Him 
“‘ who lives in the sun, and commands 
the thunders of heaven.” Wah-kee (the 
Shield) was the first who ascended the 
wigwam at sunrise; and he stood all! 
day, and looked foolish, as he was count- 
ing over and over his string of mystery- 
beads; the whole village were assembled 
around him, and praying for his success. 
Not a cloud appeared—the day was 
calm and hot ; and at the setting of the 
sun he descended from the lodge and went 
home; “his medicine was not good,” 
nor can he ever be a medicine-man. 

Om-pah (the Elk) was the next; he 
ascended the lodge at sunrise the next 
morning. His body was entirely naked, 
being covered with yellow clay. On his 
left arm he carried a beautiful shield, 
and along lance in his right; and on 
his head the skin of a raven, the bird 
that soars amidst the clouds and above 
the lightning’s glare; he flourished his 
shield, and brandished his lance, and 
raised his voice, but in vain; for at sun- 
set the ground was dry, and the sky was 
clear ; the squaws were crying, and their 
corn was withering at its roots. 

War-rah-pa (the Beaver) was the 
next; he also spent his breath in vain 
upon the empty air, and came down 
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at night; and Wak-a-dah-ha-hee (the 
White Buffalo’s Hair) took the stand 
the next morning. He is a small but 
beautifully proportioned young man. He 
was dressed in a tunic and leggings of 
the skins of the mountain-sheep, splend- 
idly garnished with quills of the porcu- 
pine, and fringed with locks of hair 


taken by his own hand from the heads of | 


his enemies. On his arm he carried his 
shield, made of the buffalo’s hide; its 
boss was the head of the war eagle, and its 
front was ornamented with “ red chains 
of lightning.” In his left hand he 
clenched his sinewy bow and one single 
arrow. The villagers were all gathered 
about him, when he threw up a feather 
to decide on the course of the wind, and 
he commenced thus: —‘‘ My friends! 
people of the pheasants! you see me 
here a sacrifice. I shall this day relieve 
you from great distress, and bring joy 
amongst you; or I shall descend from 
this lodge when the sun goes down, and 
live among the dogs and old women all 
my days. My friends! you saw which 
way the feather flew, and I hold my 
shield this day in the direction where 
the wind comes; the lightning on my 
shield will draw a great cloud, and this 
arrow, which is selected from my quiver, 
and which is feathered with the quill of 
the white swan, will make a hole in it. 
My friends! this hole in the lodge at my 
feet shows me the medicine-men who are 
seated in the lodge below me, and crying 
to the Great Spirit; and through it, 
comes and passes into my nose delight- 
ful odors, which you see rising in the 
smoke to the Great Spirit above, who 
rides in the clouds and commands the 
winds! Three days they have sat here, 
my friends, and nothing has been done 
to relieve your distress. On the first 
day was Wah-kee (the Shield) ; he could 
do nothing; he counted his beads and 
came down; his medicine was not good, 
his name was bad, and it kept off the 
rain. The next was Om-pah (the Elk) ; 
on his head the raven was seen, who 
flies above the storm, and he failed. 
War-rah-pa (the Beaver) was the next, 
my friends ; the beaver lives under the 
water, and he never wants it to rain. 
My friends! I see you are in great dis- 











tress, and nothing has yet been done ; 
this shield belonged to my father the 
White Buffalo; and the lightning you 
see on it is red; it was taken froma 
black cloud, and that cloud will come 
over us to-day. I am the White Buff. 
lo’s Hair, and I am the son of my father.” 
In this manner flourished and ma 
neuvred Wak-a-dah-ha-hee (the White 
Buffalo’s Hair), alternately addressing 
the audience and the heavens; and hold. 
ing converse with the winds and the 
“ je-bi” (spirits) that are floating about 
in them; stamping his foot over the 
heads of the magi, who were involved in 
mysteries beneath him, and invoking the 
spirits of darkness and light to send rain, 
to gladden the hearts of the Mandans. 
It happened on this memorable day, 
about noon, that the steam-boat Yellow. 
Stone, on her first trip up the Missouri 
river, approached and landed at the Man- 
dan village. I was lucky enough to bea 
passenger on this boat, and helped to 
fire a salute of twenty guns, of twelve 
pounds calibre, when we first came in 
sight of the village, some three or four 
miles below. These guns introduced a 
new sound into this strange country, 
which the Mandans at first supposed to 
be thunder; and the young man upon 
the lodge, who turned it to good account, 
was gathering fame in rounds of ap 
plause, which were repeated and echoed 
through the whole village; all eyes were 
centred upon him — chiefs envied him 
—mothers’ hearts were beating high 
whilst they were decorating and leading 
up their fair daughters to offer him in 
marriage on his signal success. The 
medicine-men had left the lodge, and 
came out to bestow upon him the envied 
title of “ medicine-man,” or “ doctor,” 
which he had so deservedly won; wreaths 
were prepared to decorate his brows, and 
eagles’ plumes and calumets were in ree 
diness for him; his friends were all re- 
joiced ; his enemies wore on their faces 
a silent gloom and hatred; and his old 
sweethearts,who had formerly cast him off, 
gazed intensely upon him, as they glowed 
with the burning fever of repentance. 
During all this excitement Wak-a-dab- 
ha-hee kept his position, assuming the 
most commanding and threatening atti- 
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tudes; brandishing his shield in the di- 
rection of the thunder, although there 
was not a cloud to be seen, until he (poor 
fellow), being elevated above the rest of 
the village, espied, to his inexpressible 
amazement, the stearn-boat ploughing its 
way up the windings of the river below ; 
puffing her steam from her pipes, and 
sending forth the thunder from a twelve- 
pounder on her deck! . . . The White 
Buffalo’s Hair stood motionless and turn- 
ed pale; he looked awhile, and turned to 
the chief and to the multitude, and ad- 
dressed them with a trembling lip: — 
“My friends, we will get no rain! — 
there are, you see, no clouds ; but my med- 
icine is great —I have brought a thun- 
der-boat! — look, and see it! The 
thunder you hear is out of her mouth, 
and the lightning which you see is on 
the waters! ” 

At this intelligence the whole village 
flew to the top of their wigwams, or to 
the bank of the river, from whence the 
steamer was in full view, and ploughing 
along, to their utmost dismay and con- 
fusion. 

In this promiscuous throng of chiefs, 
doctors, women, children, and dogs, 
was mingled Wak-a-dah-ha-hee, (the 
White Buffalo’s Hair), having descend- 
ed from his high place to mingle with 
the frighted throng. 

Dismayed at the approach of so strange 
and unaccountable an object, the Man- 
dans stood their ground but a few 
moments, when, by an order of the 
chiefs, all hands were ensconced within 
the piquets of their village, and all the 
warriors armed for desperate defence. 
A few moments brought the boat in 
front of the village, and all was still and 
quiet as death; not a Mandan was to be 
seen upon the banks. The steamer was 
moored, and three or four of the chiefs 
soon after walked boldly down the bank, 
and on to her deck, with a spear in one 
hand, and the calumet or pipe of peace 
in the other. The moment they stepped 
on board they met (to their great sur- 
prise and joy) their old friend, Major 
Stanford, their agent, which circum- 
stance put an instant end to all their 
fears. The villagers were soon apprized 
of the fact, and the whole race of the 
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beautiful and friendly Mandans was pa- 
raded on the bank of the river in front 
of the steamer. 

The “rain-maker,” whose apprehen- 
sions of a public calamity brought upon 
the nation by his extraordinary medi- 
cine, had, for the better security of his 
person from apprehended vengeance, se- 
creted himself in some secure place, and 
was the last to come forward, and the 
last to be convinced that this visitation 
was a friendly one from the white peo 
ple, and that his medicine had not the 
least been instrumental in bringing it 
about. This information, though re- 
ceived by him with much caution and 
suspicion, at length gave him great re- 
lief, and quieted his mind as to his dan- 
ger. Yet still in his breast there was a 
rankling thorn, though he escaped the 
dreaded vengeance which he had a few 
minutes before apprehended as at hand ; 
as he had the mortification and disgrace 
of having failed in his mysterious opera- 
tions. He set up, however (during the 
day, in his conversation about the strange 
arrival), his medicines as the cause of its 
approach: asserting everywhere and to 
everybody that he knew of its coming, 
and that he had by his magic brought 
the occurrence about. This plea, how- 
ever, did not get him much audience ; 
and, in fact, everything else was pretty 
much swallowed up in the guttural talk, 
and bustle, and gossip about the myster- 
ies of the “‘ thunder-boat ;”’ and so pass- 
ed the day, until just at the approach of 
evening, when the “ White Buffalo’s 
Hair” (more watchful of such matters 
on this occasion than most others) ob- 
served that a black cloud had been jut- 
ting up in the horizon, and was almost 
directly over the village. 

In an instant his shield was on his 
arm and his bow in his hand, and he 
began upon the lodge. Stiffened and 
braced to the last sinew, he stood, with 
his face and his shield presented to the 
cloud, and bow drawn. He drew the 


eyes of the whole village upon him as he 
vaunted forth his superhuman powers, 
and, the same time, commanding the 
cloud to come nearer, that he might 
draw down its contents upon the heads 
of the corn-fields of the Mandans! 


In 
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this wise he stood, waving his shield 
over his head, stamping his foot and 
frowning as he drew his bow and threat- 
ened the heavens, commanding it to 
rain: his bow was bent, and the arrow, 
drawn to its head, was sent to the cloud, 
as he exclaimed, ‘‘My friends, it is done; 
Wak-a-dah-ha-hee’s arrow has entered 
that black cloud, and the Mandans will 
be wet with the water of the skies!” 
His predictions were true; in a few mo- 
ments the cloud was over the village, 
and the rain fell in torrents. Ie stood 
for some time wielding his weapons and 
presenting his shield to the sky, while 
he boasted of his power and the efficacy 
of his medicine to those who had been 
about him, but were now driven to the 
shelter of their wigwams. He at length 
finished his vaunts and his threats, and 
descended from his high place (in which 
he had been perfectly drenched), pre- 
pared to receive the honors and the 
homage that were due to one so po- 
tent in his mysteries ; and to receive the 
style and title of ‘* medicine-man.” 
This is one of a hundred different modes 
in which a man in Indian countries ac- 
quires the honorable appellation. 

This man had “‘ made it rain,” and, of 
course, was to receive more than usual 
honors, as he had done much more than 
ordinary men could do. All eyes were 
upon him, and all were ready to admit 
that he was skilled in the magic art; 
and being so nearly allied to the Great 
or Evil Spirit, that he must needs be a 
man of great and powerful influence in 
the nation, and well entitled to the style 
of doctor or medicine-man. 

Readers, there are two facts relative 
to these strange transactions which are 
infallibly true, and should needs be 
made known. The first is, that when 
the Mandans undertake to make it rain 
they never fail to succeed, for their cere- 
monies never stop until rain begins to 
fall. The second is equally true, and 
that is, that he who has once “ made it 
rain” never attempts it again; his medi- 
cine is undoubted ; and on future occa- 
sions of the kind he stands aloof who has 
once done it in presence of the whole 
village, giving an opportunity to other 
young men who are ambitious to signal- 
ize themselves in the same way. 
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During the memorable night of which 
I have just spoken, the steam-boat re 
mained by the side of the Mandan yi. 
lage, and the rain that had commenced 
falling continued to pour down its tor. 
rents until midnight; black thunder 
roared, and livid lightning flashed until 
the heavens appeared to be lit up in one 
unceasing and appalling glare. In this 
frightful moment of consternation, a flash 
of lightning buried itself in one of the 
earth-covered lodges of the Mandans, 
and killed a beautiful girl. Here was 
food and fuel fresh for their supersti- 
tions; and a night of vast tumult and 
excitement ensued. The dreams of the 
new-made medicine-man were troub- 
led, and he had dreadful apprehen- 
sions for the coming day; for he 
knew that he was subject to the irrevo- 
cable decree of the chief and doctors, 
who canvass every strange and unac- 
countable event with close and super- 
stitious scrutiny, and let their vengeance 
fall withont mercy upon its immediate 
cause. 

He looked upon his well-earned fame 
as likely to be withheld from him; and 
also considered that his life might, per- 
haps, be demanded as the forfeit for this 
girl’s death, which would certainly be 
charged upon him. He looked upon 
himself as culpable, and supposed the 
accident to have been occasioned by his 
criminal desertion of his post when the 
steam-boat was approaching the village. 
Morning came, and he soon learned 
from some of his friends the opinions of 
the wise men, and also the nature of the 
tribunal that was preparing for him; 
he sent to the prairie for his three horses, 
which were brought in, and he mounted 
the medicine lodge, around which, ina 
few moments, the villagers were all as- 
sembled. ‘ My friends!” said he, “I 
see you all around me, and I am before 
you; my medicine you see is great— 
it *is too great — I am young, and I was 
too fast ; I knew not when to stop. The 
wigwam of Mah-sish is laid low, and 
many are the eyes that weep for Ko-ka 
(the Antelope) ; Wak-a-dah-ha-hee gives 
three horses to gladden the hearts of 
those who weep for Ko-ka ; his medicine 
»was great — his arrow pierced the black 
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cloud, and the lightning came, and the 
thunder-boat also! Who says the medi- 
cine of Wak-a-dah-ha-hee is not strong?” 

At the end of this sentence an unani- 
mous shout of approbation ran through 
the crowd, and the “ Hair of the White 


Buffalo” descended amongst them, 
where he was greeted by shakes of the 
hand; and amongst whom he now lives 
and thrives under the familiar and hon- 
orable appellation of the “ Big Double 
Medicine.” 


THE THREE FRIENDS—AN OSAGE 
LEGEND. 


Tue tribe known as the Osages, or 
Wa-saw-sees, as they denominate them- 
selves, wander perennially round the 
head waters of the Arkansas and Neos- 
ho, or Grand Rivers, hunting, fishing, 
and trading with the Americans at Fort 
Gibson, the outermost southwestern fort 
on the frontier of the United States. 
Tall, even gigantic in stature, they have 
many qualities which excite the admira- 
tion and applause of their white brethren. 
Like most Indians, they are brave and 
warlike; but their peculiarity consists in 
rejecting the customs of the whites, par- 
ticularly the use of whisky. Wearing 
their wild and primitive costume, they 
stalk amid the hunters, squatters, trap- 
pers, and trampers that frequent the 
neighborhood of Fort Gibson, overtop- 
ping them in general by a head, but still 
more surpassing them in the essential 
virtue of sobriety and temperance — a 
failure in the exercise of which would 
doubtless soon remove them from the pre- 
eminence they now enjoy. 

In a secluded valley, through which a 
stream that fell into the Neosho wound 
its way, lay some time back one of the 
villages of this nomadic tribe. The 
wigwams were about a hundred in num- 
ber, scattered over the narrow plain near 
the mouth of the valley, and surrounded 
bya rude picket. Built of bark and 
reeds, they were evidently constructed 
simply for the necessities of the summer 
season, during which the warriors chased 
the deer and buffalo for immediate con- 
11* 





sumption, and to lay up in store for 
winter. Overlooking the village was a 
grassy mound, that narrowed the mouth 
of the valley, and caused the rippling 
stream that flowed at its feet to turn 
abruptly from its course. From the 
summit of this hillock, the lodges wore 
the appearance of a huge congregation 
of bee-hives, while the eye rested plea- 
santly on many adjuncts to the scene, 
which rendered it agreeable and pic- 
turesque. The village was alive with a 
busy throng of women, few if any men 
being discovered ; while children were 
seen at every point, adding still greater 
animation to the picture. The first 
were all actively employed. Some stood 
at the entrance of their wigwams, busily 
engaged in cooking; others were dry- 
ing and packing the results of the hunt- 
ing of the warriors; while others, again, 
were laboriously occupied in cleaning 
fresh buffalo skins, preparatory to their 
being cured for use as robes. Not a 
married woman was idle. Not so, 
however, the maidens. They were 
yet enjoying the sweets of a liberty 
which, however, despite the hardships 
incident to the married state in the 
wilds, they were no less anxious to 
sacrifice than are many bright-eyed 
beauties nearer home. The Osage girls 
—and many of them were exceedingly 
pretty — were congregated near the edge 
of the stream, in which dozens of little 
urchins were bathing. Dancing was 
usually their chief amusement; but on 
the present occasion they were specta- 
tors of a scene which possessed more 
immediate interest. 

Somewhat apart from the maidens 
was a group, on which the girls 
gazed curiously and enviously. ‘Three 
Indian youths, all under twenty, nowise 
related by blood, but connected only by 
the bonds of friendship, stood on a rising 
bank, in deep abstraction. Nah-com-e- 
shee, Koha-tunha, and Mun-ne-pushee — 
for such were the names of the young 
men—had at an early age contracted 
for one another one of those peculiar 
affections which inexplicably arise some- 
times between persons of the same sex, 
and which often are more sincere and 
durable even than love. So wedded 
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were they to this feeling, as to have pub- 
licly declared their intention of never 
marrying, in order that their amity 
might suffer no division. Their hearts, 
they said, were so occupied by friend- 
ship, that love could not find the re- 
motest corner to creep into. How many 
smiling faces were clouded by this 
strange announcement, we cannot say; 
but sure we are, if any had before suf- 
fered them to occupy their thoughts, this 
resolution increased the number of their 
admirers manifold. Indian girls have 
ways and means of setting their caps at 
young men, as the phrase is, as well as 
more civilized damsels, and the Osage 
maidens were not idle on this occasion. 
Besides that many really loved the 
youths, the honor of the sex was con- 
cerned. It was not to be borne that 
friendship should triumph over love, and 
it may therefore be readily conceived 
what an artillery of bright eyes was 
reproachfully opened upon the three 
friends. They, however, remained in- 
sensible to , all the attractions of female 
society ; they joined not in the dance, 
nor told nor listened to the tale of love 
or war by the evening fire ; but rode to- 
gether, hunted together, trapped to- 
gether, and earned the highest renown 
as indefatigable and bold huntsmen. 
The ambition of the three friends, 
however, reached to higher flights than 
emulating the first hunters of their tribe. 
They wished to equal in renown the 
greatest warriors of the Osage nation; 
and it wasa knowledge of the fact, that 
they were about to start on a marauding 
expedition, which created so great a sen- 
sation in» the throng of maidens. The 
three youths had been decply engaged 
in discussing their plans, and were, at 
the moment we speak of, uttering a si- 
lent prayer to the great Manitou for suc- 
cess in their undertaking. ‘Tall, erect, 
and admirably proportioned, they pre- 
sented an excellent group for a statuary. 
While their shaven heads were adorned 
with the helmet crest and eagle plume, 
they bore round their necks ornaments 
ofthe gayest kind. A magnificent cloak 
of buffalo skin adorned their shoulders, 
while a spear, shield, tomahawk, bow 
and quiver, formed their arms. Leg- 





crowing in the woods, the thousand 


gings, moccasins, with wampum garters 
tied below the knee, completed, with the 
waist-cloth, their attire. Three fine 
horses were tied to an adjoining tree, 
showing that they were in_every way 
ready for the expedition. It was still 
morning, and many miles of ground were 
to be crossed before night, the youths 
having signified their intention of making 
an excursion into the Pawnee Pict ter. 
ritory. 

As soon as their silent invocation was 
ended, the Osage braves stalked gravely 
towards their richly-caparisoned steeds, 
and mounting them, rode slowly from 
the camp. For some miles, their course 
was along a wide-spread rolling prairie; 
but soon the presence of trees gave sign 
of their approaching a river. It was 
not, however, until nightfall that they 
gained the banks of the Arkansas, 
Hitherto, their progress had been open 
and bold, being within the hunting- 
grounds of their own people; but now 
the frontier line of the Pawnee Picts lay 
before them, in the shape of the dark 
rolling waters of the Arkansas, and it 
was time to use caution and artifice. 
It was determined, as their horses were 
somewhat fatigued, and as they depend- 
ed on them for escape in case of need, 
that they should seek repose upon the 
friendly side of the river, and cross the 
Arkansas in the morning. Their horses 
were accordingly tethered, a diminutive 
fire lighted in a deep dell or hole, and 
every other needful preparation made to 
pass the night. A frugal repast was 
consumed, and then each warrior leant 
against a tree, and, smoking his pipe, 
gravely conversed upon the best mode 
of acquiring distinction and renown. 
Many opinions were given: but nothing 
less than surprising a whole Pawnee vil- 
lage, slaughtering the inhabitants, and 
returning to their homes loaded -with 
scalps, appeared to the heated imagina- 
tions of the youths a sufficiently glorious 
enterprise to satisfy their ambition. At 
length the fatigues of the day over- 
powered them, and the three friends fell 
into a deep sleep. 

The sun had just tipped with gold the 
summits of the trees, the wild cock was 
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choristers of the forest were pealing in 
rich harmony, when the Osage warriors 
awoke. They smiled grimly on one 
another, and then started, each man me- 
chanically placing his hand upon the 
back and crown of his head. Their 
scalp locks, helmet crests, and eagles’ 
plumes had all disappeared. Petrified 
with astonishment, they started to their 
feet. Who could have done so daring a 
deed? Not an enemy surely, or they 
would have taken the lives thus placed 
within their power. The friends wasted 
their thoughts in vain conjecture, and 
then, burning with indignation, turned 
to seek their horses. The long sweep- 
ing tails of these animals had also been 
cut off. That it was the Pawnee Picts, 
they no longer doubted; and fearful was 
the ire of the Osages at the contempt 
with which they had been treated. The 
trail of their night visitors was plainly 
marked, and led towards a copse, where 
they had evidently left their horses. It 
then turned to the river bank, and was 
lost. Nah-com-e-shee, however, glancing 
his eye over the opposite plain, gave a 
cry of delight, and pointed out to his 
companions the flashing of spears in the 
morning sun. 

To plunge into the river, to reach the 
other shore, and to ride madly over the 
plain in chase of their audacious foes, 
was the work of an instant. In vain, 
however, they strained their eyes to 
catch another glimpse of the retr@ating 
party, until again the flashing of the 
spear-heads was seen near at hand, and 
plunging over the next hillock, the 
friends found themselves in presence of 
—three lances stuck in the ground. 
If the Indians boiled with passion be- 
fore, their rage now knew no bounds: 
they vowed, with little consideration for 
the possibility or probability of the mat- 
ter, to exterminate every Pawnee Pict 
from the face of the earth. This reso- 
lution being unanimous, a halt was made, 
and a council of war held. Some ten 
minutes were passed in discussion, and 
then away went the Osages on the trail 
of their foes, just as they caught sight, 
in the rear, of a perfect cloud of horse- 
men pouring over the plain in the dis- 
tance. It was a war-party of the Pawnee 
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Picts, about twenty of whom came riding 
fast in pursuit of the three friends. A 
thickly-wooded ravine lay about a mile 
distant. Towards this the Osages hast- 
ened for refuge, their souls bounding 
with delight at the prospect of a contest 
which now opened before them. 

The ravine was soon reached. It 
was narrow, and on both sides thickly 
wooded, while several clumps of timber 
lay near its mouth. The Osages saw 
that the only hope of coping with a su- 
perior force was by defending the en- 
trance; and, accordingly, dismounting 
from their steeds, turned them loose, and 
strung their bows. On came the Paw- 
nee Picts, riding furiously over the 
prairie. The intentions of the Osages 
were too plain to be mistaken, and none 
of their pursuers ventured to brave the 
discharge of arrows which was ready for 
their reception; but, imitating the ex- 
ample set them, cast loose their horses, 
and sought the shelter of a copse. The 
unequal struggle now commenced, and 
loud war-whoops rang through the val- 
ley. Arrows flew constantly from foe 
to foe. The Pawnees, having a great 
superiority in numbers, succeeded often- 
est in wounding their adversaries. Still 
they gained not upon them; the Osages, 
though soon severely hurt, preserving the 
same undaunted front, and returning 
their missiles with unabated vigor. 

At length, however, their arrows were 
spent, and clutching their tomahawks, 
the friends, casting a glance of stern but 
undying affection on each other, pre- 
pared to die like men. On came the 
Pawnees, yelling the fearful war-whoop, 
and waving their hatchets on high. 
Already were a dozen of them within a 
few yards of the devoted trio, when their 
yell was echoed from the forest, and 
three of their foremost warriors lay low, 
slain by a flight of arrows from the top 
of the ravine. Back turned the Pawnees 
to their shelter, while the Osages, taking 
advantage of their confusion, snatched 
the usual trophy of victory from their 
fallen foes, and then, catching their 
steeds, mounted and fled. Guided by 
the trampling of horses, they rushed in 
pursuit of those to whose timely assist- 
ance they owed their lives. In vain, 
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however, did they urge their steeds; 
their unknown assistants were not to be 


overtaken. For about an hour the three 
friends continued their ride, and then 
halted to bind up their wounds, and con- 
ceal themselves for the rest of the day. 

The spot selected was admirably adapt- 
ed for the purpose, being an open glade 
in the forest, surrounded on all sides by 
trees. Here they turned their horses 
loose once more, and lay down upon the 
grass, weary and faint. To find herbs, 
and with them to form a kind of poultice, 
fastened on with bark by means of liga- 
tures of grass, was their first duty, and 
then the inner man was considered. 
None of them had tasted food since the 
previous night, and there was none in 
their possession. Nah-com-e-shee, be- 
ing the warrior who was least severely 
wounded, and having picked up several 
Pawnee arrows, started into the forest in 
search of game. With the keen percep- 
tion of an Indian, he selected that side 
which appeared a little inclined to de- 
scend, as it naturally excited his suspi- 
cion that a stream lay in that direction. 
This was the more probable, that a little 
purling spring that bubbled up in the 
green open glade tended thither. Nor 
was the warrior’s sagacity at fault, for a 
smart walk brought him to the banks 
of a narrow and slowly-running river. 
Within sight of this Nah-com-e-shee 
concealed himself, and prepared to wait 
even for hours the passage of a deer or 
elk. His patience was not, however, 
put to so severe a test, as, ere long, a 
rustling in the bushes opposite attracted 
his attention. Raising his eyes from 
their fixed position, he saw the antlers 
of a buck rearing themselves oyer a 
thicket of brush, and next moment a 
noble deer bounded to the bank to 
drink. An arrow pierced its heart from 
the Indian’s unerring bow ere its lips 
had touched the water, and Nah-com-e- 
shee rushed eagerly towards the spot. 
Three -mounted warriors were before 
him, and while he sought cover, cap- 
tured and bore away the prize. 

The Osage knew that it was useless 
to remain on the watch any longer, and, 
pursuit being madness, turned back and 
sought his companions, who were more 


indignant than ever at this new outrage, 
Repose was, however, absolutely neces. 
sary, and was now sought, all trusting 
to the keenness of their senses to awake 
ere they could be surprised. It was 
dark night ere they awoke, and then the 
three friends groaned with rage that was 
absolutely frightful. Each felt himself 
ornamented by a _ squaw’s petticoat, 
thrown loosely over him. Burning with 
passion, they grasped one another's 
hands, and vowed terrible vengeance, 
At this instant a dim light was seen 
through the trees, blazing up at a con- 
siderable distance in the forest. It was 
the fire of a camp, and the hearts of the 
Osage warriors were at last glad. They 
had been so often outwitted, that the 
utmost caution was used. Each divested 
himself of every unnecessary article of 
clothing, while their tomahawks were 
the only arms they preserved. Clutch- 
ing these, they crept stealthily, and with 
a serpent’s tread, into the forest. As 
they advanced, the glare of the fire grew 
brighter ; and at length, when within a 
couple of hundred yards, they could 
plainly hear the green wood crackling 
in the full stillness of evening. A faint 
odor of broiled venison came pleasingly 
totheir nostrils, and then three figures 
were plainly discerned round the fire. 
Between the spot occupied by the 
Osages and the hostile camp lay a rough 
piece of ground, full of holes and natural 
ditch. Across this the three friends 
began to crawl, holding their breath, 
and clutching their deadly weapons, 
while their hearts beat with anxiety lest 
their victims should escape. Half the 
distance was passed over, and still more 
strongly was the cooking made evident 
to the hungry senses of the creeping 
Osages. Still the unconscious warriors 
moved not, but kept their backs turned 
to the approaching foe. They were evi- 
dently eating, aud holding converse at 
intervals. At length, as the friends 
came still nearer, they appeared to finish 
their meal, and sunk gradually on the 
leafy ground to rest. The Osages 
breathed more freely, and advanced with 
less caution, until at length, when within 
half-a-dozen yards, they rose, gave the 





-terrific war-whoop, and leaped madly 
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upon the camp. It was vacant — their 
victims had escaped. The friends, 
amazed, were about to fly from their 
dangerous proximity to the light, when 
three distinct laughs were heard. 

The Osages stood immovable, gazing 
at one another with a grim, half-angry, 
half-comic expression, and ere they could 
speak, three maidens disguised as war- 
riors stood meekly, one before each brave, 
a horse’s tail in one hand, and the other 
trophies in the other. The friends tried 
the utmost to look angry ; but the coun- 
tenances of the girls were so meek, and 
yet su malicious, that the gravity of the 
braves was overcome, and they laughed 
heartily at the conclusion of their ex- 
pected deadly struggle. 

The girls then explained that, for rea- 
sons of their own, disapproving of the 
celibacy of the three friends, they had 
resolved to excite their admiration and 
interest; that they had followed them 
immediately after their departure, had 
crept on them in the night, and divested 
them of their crests, &c., and played 
them every other trick which has been 
recorded in this legend. The warriors 
listened, and when they narrated how 
they had saved their lives in the ravine, 
seemed each struck with the same sud- 
den conviction; namely, that the lives 
thus preserved belonged to the preserv- 
ers, and at once made public their opin- 
ion. The damsels laughed gaily, and 
promised to entertain the notion, but 
recalled their lovers to a remembrance 
of their hungry state. Merrily and 
blithely supped the three maidens and 
the three friends that night beneath the 
greenwood tree ; and when in after years 
they met at eventide, all happy husbands 
and wives, with dusky boys and girls 
crowding round them, that it was the 
brightest moment of their existence, was 
the oft-repeated saying of the Turee 
Frienps, 


Tne Kere Manuracture IN THE 
Orkneys. — During the last war, in 
consequence of the importation of barilla 
being interrupted, or burdened by high 
duties, the price of kelp was sometimes 
187. and 20/. sterling per ton, and the 
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profits of shore proprietors were enor- 
mous. Now, from the numerous insular 
divisions of the Orcadian territories, 
almost all the proprietors here are pos- 
sessed of coast, and the manufacture of 
kelp during the prevalence of the higher 
prices became an object of vast impor- 
tance. It is said that small farms of 400. 
of yearly rent speedily rose to 300/., and 
large estates attained a proportionate in- 
crease of value... . When the manu- 
facture was first introduced into Orkney, 
more than a hundred years ago, the em- 
ployment, being new to the people, was 
opposed with great vehemence... . 
The subsequent benefits which ere long 
accrued to the community from the kelp 
manufacture effected a change in public 
feeling. The value of coast estates rose 
so much in value, that attempts were even 
made, with some success, to cultivate or 
increase the supply of sea-weed by cover- 
ing sandy bays with stones. By this 
method, according to Dr. Neill, a crop 
of fuci may be produced in about three 
years, the sea itself everywhere abound- 
ing with the necessary supply of seeds. 
Dr. Barry informs us that, for ten years, 
from 1799 to 1800, the quantity of man- 
ufactured kelp occasionally amounted to 
3006 tons, and as the price was then 
from 97. to 10/. per ton, the annual in- 
come from this source alone was some- 
times 30,000/. sterling. He adds, that 
in a period of about eighty years from the 
commencement of the manufacture until 
the close of last century, the proprietors 
of these islands, with a land-rent not ex- 
ceeding 8000/. a year, have, with their 
tenants and servants, received, in addi- 
tion to their ordinary income, the large 
sum of 595,000/. sterling. The kelp 
manufacture of Orkgey, however, has 
now been entirely destroyed as a remu- 
nerating occupation, partly by the reduc- 
tion of duty on Spanish barilla, an article 
of superior value for the purpose of mak- 
ing soap and glass, and partly by the al- 
most entire removal of the duty on mu- 
riate of soda, or common salt. It may 
fairly be presumed the fisheries will 
compensate the disadvantages arising 
from the loss of kelp, and the sea-ware 
is still available as manure. — Wilson’s 
Coasts of Scotland. 
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A pescription of the above church, 
now in course of erection on the site of | 
the old one, may, in these church-build- | 
ing times, be acceptable to our readers | 
generally, and to our architectural friends | 
in particular. Our space will not admit ' 
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of that minute detail which ecclesiolo 
gists expect, but we shall endeavor to 
make our remarks as comprehensive as 
possible. The old church having become 
inadequate to the wants of the parish, 
and fallen into great disrepair, it was 
determined on the part of the rector to 
erect an entirely new and more commo- 
dious edifice in its stead. This had 
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been a favorite theme with the reverend 
gentleman even when a youth, when 
his father preceded him in the incum- 
bency; and accordingly he availed him- 
self of the professional skill of Mr. Geo. 
Fowler Jones, architect, of York, who 
prepared the design now being carried 
out. The style chosen belongs to the 
early pointed period of mediaval art. 
The plan is cruciform, with aisles to the 
nave. The arches, or bays, in the length 
of the latter are three in number, there 
being at the west end, on either side, an 
unpierced portion of wall, carrying it to 
the extent of another bay beyond the 
aisles, so that, externally, the church ter- 
minates there with a gable correspond- 
ing in width with those to chancel and 
south and north ends of transept. In 
the westmost of these three bays, on 
either side, or rather in that position in 
the outside walls, which are so divided 
externally by buttresses as to correspond 
with them, are the entrance doorways, 
that on the south having an arched 
and shafted porch of good shadowy 
depth, with gable and cross. The tower 
and spire stand on four massive and 
shafted piers at the intersection of the 
nave with the transepts. The nave, 
transepts, and chancel are alike in width, 
diverging from the tower-openings, which 
are lofty,and have deeply-moulded archi- 
volts. In the north-east angle, between 
transept and chancel, partly within the 
great pier there, but projecting exter- 
nally in the form of an octagonal turret, 
and forming a picturesque feature, is 
the stair to bell-chamber. In the south- 
east pier is the stair and arched opening 
leading from vestry to the stone pulpit. 
Beyond the pulpit, in the south side of 
chancel, it is proposed (but not resolved) 
to place sedilia, containing three seats 
at levels graduated to correspond with 
the broad steps, or degrees, which sepa- 
rate the communion from the first plat- 
form of chancel. These sedilia, as 
designed, are shafted, trefoil-headed, and 
gabled, with bosses and finials of early 
foliage. Eastward of this it is proposed, 
also, to place a piscina, in a trefoil- 
headed niche, with label; and on the 
Opposite side a square aumbrie with 
oaken door and elaborate hinges, &c., 





of iron. The chancel is also proposed 
to be enclosed with an oaken screen, 
seven feet and a half high, divided by 
buttresses into three equal compartments, 
the dado (according to modern parlance) 
being filled in, and the portion over it 
formed into a trefoiled arcade, with open 
spandrels and straight capping, with 
hollow and ball-flower ornaments. The 
arch-formed trusses and other timbering 
of roof will be left open to view—a 
practice now generally followed in church 
architecture, and which is highly condu- 
cive to wholesome ventilation, both as 
regards the health of the congregation 
and the durability of the timbers. With 
a further regard to this important par- 
ticular, provision is made for a thorough 
ventilation (without upward draught) 
under the floors of the pewing; and 
ample facility will be afforded for heat- 
ing in a vault under the vestry, and 
passages for pipes leading under the 
church. It is believed that two ladies 
of large property in the West Riding, 
and who are eminent for their support 
of church extension, contemplate pre- 
senting stained glass windows for the 
triplet in east end of chancel, in addi- 
tion to the handsome contribution they 
have already made to the building. The 
cost of erection will be £2,910, the seat 
accomodation, 535. The following are 
the principal dimensions: Extreme length 
from west to east, outside the walls, 102 
feet; extreme length of transept, 62 
feet 5 in.; width me tion transepts, and 
chancel, 21 feet 8 in. ; width of nave and 
aisles, 41 feet 5 in.; height of north, 
south, and west gables, 50 feet; height 
of east gable, 45 feet; height of tower 
and spire, 122 feet 6 in. 


Peasants oF CaTALonta. — These wear 
a high conical hat, with a broad brim, em- 
broidered and tasselled ; a coat of green vel- 
vet, with a richly embroidered collar and 
breast, a waistcoat of brocaded satin, a red, 
or sometimes lilac, silk scarf tied round the 
waist, brown striped velvet culottes, garters 
embroiderd in gold, blue stockings, and san- 
dals. Some have a large brown cloak hang- 
ing over one shoulder, which does not con- 
ceal their brilliant attire, and they hold it 
with such a graceful and regal air, that one 
cannot imagine those majestic and most in- 
dependent beings can be peasants. 
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THE LEFT-HAND GLOVE, OR CIRCUM- 
STANTIAL TESTIMONY. 


On the summit of a hill near Muhl- 
bach, a small town of Rhenish Prussia, 
there is achapel dedicated to St. Joseph. 
Being a place of pilgrimage, this chapel 
is on festival days visited by many of the 
inhabitants of the surrounding country ; 
but on other days of the year it seldom 


happens that the sound of a human foot- . 


step disturbs the sacred solitude. 

Very early on the morning of the 19th 
of July, 1818, a peasant proceeding to 
work, was wending his way along a 
narrow path at the foot of the hill. His 
dog was running before him. Suddenly 
the animal stopped short, and in another 
moment darted off rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the chapel. The dog soon re- 
turned to his master, howling piteously, 
and betraying unequivocal signs of ter- 
ror. The peasant quickened his pace, 
and turned directly into the path lead- 
ing up to the chapel. On coming with- 
in sight of the portal of the little edifice, 
he was horror-struck to behold, stretched 
on the steps, the lifeless body of a young 
man. 

The terrified peasant hurried to the 
neighboring village with tidings of what 
he had seen. The news spread with the 
swiftness of lightning, and, in a very 
short space of time, the magistrate of the 
district, accompanied by the village doc- 
tor and schoolmaster, and followed by a 
crowd of country péople, were ascend- 
ing the hill in the direction of the chapel. 

The body was found precisely on the 
spot and in the position described by the 
peasant. It was the corse of a very 
handsome young man; part of the cloth- 
ing, viz., the coat and waistcoat, had 
been taken off, and beneath the shirt 
there was found a piece of cloth of a 
bright red color, apparently the fragment 
of a shawl. This piece of cloth was 
laid in several folds over the region of 
the heart. It was fastened by a band 
of fine lawn or cambric which was rolled 
round the body, and the whole was firmly 
fixed by a mass of congealed blood. 
On the careful removal of these bandages, 
there was discovered a deep wound, 
which had divided the carotid artery. 








The deceased wore light-colored pant. 
loons, boots with spurs, and on one of 
the fingers there was a massive gold sig. 
net-ring. The ground round the spot 
where the body lay exhibited no trace 
of any struggle; but prints of footsteps, 
partially obliterated, were perceptible, 
These marks were traced to a neighbor. 
ing wood, and in the direction of ay 
eminence which towered above the trees, 
and whose summit was crowned by the 
ruins of the old castle of Ottenberg— 
a place which the neighboring country 
people believed to be haunted. 

Whilst the doctor and others were en- 
gaged in examining the body, some of 
the rustic crowd mustered courage to 
trace the foot-prints, which apparently 
led to the ruined castle — their supersti- 
tious fears being doubtless lulled by the 
conviction that ghosts are not prone to 
wander in the bright sunshine of a July 
morning. One of the party was soon 
seen running back to the chapel in 
breathless haste, announcing that the 
scene of the crime was discovered. The 
magistrate proceeded to the ruins of the 
castle, and what he saw left no room to 
doubt that the murder had actually been 
committed there. The floor of the 
spacious area (once the banqueting hall 
of the castle) was stained with blood. 
The walls, the table, and the seats, also 
presented similar stains. On the table 
were the remains of a repast which had 
evidently been partaken of at no very 
distant date, for there were fragments of 
bread and fruit, and a broken bottle in 
which some wine still remained. 

On further examination, deep prints 
of footsteps were perceived leading from 
the ruins of Ottenberg to the high road 
of Beking, in a direction quite opposite 
to that of the chapel. A little further 
on in the same track was found a piece 
of red cloth; and on comparison it was 
ascertained to belong to the same shawl, 
a fragment of which had been used to 
stanch the wound ofthe victim. At the 
foot of a tree lay a Jady’s glove, nearly 
new, but stained with blood. Nothing 
more was discovered, and in the evening 
the body was interred in the village 
church-yard, after being throughout the 
day exposed to the public gaze. 
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On the following day, an innkeeper 
presented himself to the magistrate 
of the district. He had recognized in 
the murdered man a traveller who slept 
in his house on the night of the 15th of 
July, and who left early on the following 
morning. He knew neither the name 
nor the condition of the stranger; nor 
had he heard from whence he came, or 
whither he was going. The innkeeper 
observed that he had a gold watch and 
chain, a red morocco pocket-book, and 
a green silk purse; moreover, that he 
wore two rings, one of which he had re- 
coguized on the dead body. 

An active inquiry was set on foot; 
but no circumstance of importance was 
brought to light, until about six weeks 
afterwards. ‘The police then ascertained 
that a gentleman named Von Bergfeldt, 
who had been residing for some time at 
Coblentz, had suddenly disappeared. He 
came from Frankfort, and to all ap- 
pearance possessed plenty of money. 
He had made several excursions to vari- 
ous parts of the adjacent country, and 
his journeys had extended as far as the 
mountains of the Vosges. An old sol- 
dier, who had been his servant, and the 
proprietor of a house which he had hired, 
came to Muhlbach; both had a perfect 
recollection of the watch and the two 
tings remarked by the innkeeper; the 
servant positively afirmed that the boots 
found on the dead body belonged to his 
master, 

Several months elapsed, and public 
interest, which had been powerfully ex- 
cited by this mysterious event, was 
gradually subsiding, when a gentleman 
of rank, travelling to the waters of Pode- 
wil, happened to pass through Muhlbach. 
Hearing of the murder, he was struck 
by the name of the victim — Bergfeldt 
being the name of one of the most an- 
cient and noble families in Silesia. He 
knew their armorial bearings, and he 
expressed a wish to see the signet-ring 
which had been found on the body. 
The engraved coat-of-arms.was identical 
with that of the Silesian Bergfeldts ; 
viz., quarterly Sable and Azaure, on 
a Chief Or, a Serpent between Two 
Bees, 
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lost no time in addressing a letter to the 
authorities of Breslau. An answer was 
speedily returned enclosing a letter signed 
Ferdinand von Bergfeldt, the writer of 
which described himself as being the 
second son of the old Baron Franz von 
Bergfeldt. He stated that his elder 
brother had, about two years previously, 
left home to make a tour in various parts 
of Europe, and that the family had re- 
ceived no intelligence of him for a very 
considerable time. 

“‘ Every circumstance,” pursued the 
writer of the letter, ‘‘ leads to the suppo- 
sition that the victim of the recent mur- 
der is no other than my unfortunate 
brother. Our family has the greatest 
interest in elucidating this mystery, in- 
asmuch as our patrimonial estates are 
entailed on heirs male. My brother was 
married, but had separated from his wife, 
by whom he had a daughter, who died 
in infancy. I shall set out forthwith for 
Mublbach.” 

Ferdinand von Bergfeldt arrived at 
Muhibach in December; he examined 
the effects of the deceased, and the doc- 
uments relative to the examination of 
witnesses. It appeared evident, beyond 
doubt, that his brother had perished by 
the hand of a murderer; but, neverthe- 
less, it was requisite he should be pro- 
vided with an attested certificate of his 
death, before he could take possession of 
the inheritance, which would devolve on 
him as next heir, at the decease of his 
then very aged father. 

He engaged the assistance of the ad- 
vocate Schelnitz, a lawyer of justly re- 
puted intelligence and activity; and with 
him he proceeded to Coblentz. The 
mystery of the case, the important inter- 
ests involved in it, and the rank of the 
family, all contributed to stimulate the 
zeal of Schelnitz, and he speedily 
brought to light certain facts which 
promised to lead to the detection of the 
criminal, 

Ferdinand and the lawyer visited the 
house which had been occupied by Ed- 
ward von Bergfeldt, at Coblentz. Seals 
had been, affixed to all the drawers, 
trunks, &c., and on a careful examina- 
tion. of the effects, there was found 
in the pocket of a coat a note written 
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in French. The address had been 
torn off, but the note was as follows: 





“IT grant the interview on condition 
of its being the last. Your threats can 
never intimidate me. I defend myself 
with the arms of virtue and honor 
This is my last communication. Secret 
correspondence must not continue. 


“C : 





July 13th.” 


As soon as Ferdinand von Bergfeldt 
perused this note, he felt convinced that 
he was on the right track for the discov- 
ery of the murderer. 

“It has been conjectured,’’ observed 
he, ‘that robbery was the motive for 
taking my brother’s life — no such thing! 
I feel assured that the fatal blow was 
struck by a female hand—the same 
hand to which this glove belongs, and 
the same hand which traced this note. 
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Every one of our family are aware that | 
my brother did not behave well to his | 


_ wife; and that his conduct caused them 
to separate shortly after their marriage.” 
The active inquiry now set on foot 

brought to the knowledge of the magis- 


trates various circumstances worthy of | 


attention. 

A country girl deposed that, while she 
was engaged in cutting wood in the 
neighborhood of the castle of Ottenberg, 
on the morning of the 16th of July, she 
had seen a gentleman in a hunting-dress 
walking with a lady. She described the 
lady to have worn a straw bonnet, a 
bright-colored dress, and to have carried 
a parasol. 

The keeper of the baths of Podewil, 
near Muhlbach, furnished testimony 
somewhat more important. He stated 
that, about noon on the 16th of July, ala- 
dy, elegantly attired, but pale and evident- 
ly suffering from fatigue, came to the door 
of the bathing establishment, and wanted 
some person to tie a bandage round her 
right hand, which she said she had ac- 
cidentally cut. The wife of the bath- 
keeper washed and bandaged the wound. 
The cut was long, but not very deep, 
and appeared to have beéh inflicted with 
a knife. The lady requested to have a 
clean white hatidkefelfief, which was” 








furnished to her; she left a ducat jp 
payment, and went away hurriedly, An 
old man, dressed like a wood-cutter, had 
been observed waiting for her at some 
distance, and, the lady having joined 
him, they went away together. From 
the evidence of a person living near the 
baths, it appeared that, being at work 
behind a hedge, he had heard a short 
colloquy between the lady and her gnide. 
The former was weeping, and appeared 
greatly distressed. The old man said to 
her, “In the name of Heaven, madam, 
be calm! Tears cannot recall the dead 
to life— from me you have nothing to 
fear —I will be silent—silent as the 
grave!” 

These witnesses described the lady to 
have had a light-colored parasol, a straw 
bonnet trimmed with flowers, and a 
green silk dress. 

Ferdinand von Bergfeldt now enter- 
tained no doubt that the investigation 
would speedily lead to a satisfactory re- 
sult. In a letter, which he addressed to 
the magistrate of Muhlbach, he said, 
*€ We shall soon unravel the truth. We 
have the glove, and it will not be long 
ere we have the hand. It is a right- 
hand glove, and, on turning it inside 
out, I have made a discovery which has 
heretofore escaped observation. In the 
inside is written a name, part of whichis 
obliterated, the letters Henr— F—hke 
being all that are legible.” But was 
this the name of the wearer or the ma 
ker? With the view of solving this 
question, the glove was transmitted to 
an experienced agent, who had orders to 
spare no exertions for the elucidation of 
the fact. 

At this juncture an unexpected cir- 
cumstance intervened. A festival day 
was at hand, and in preparation for it 
the chapel of St. Joseph was swept and 
cleaned. The box destined for receiv 
ing donations for the poor was opened; 
within it was found a green silk purse, 
containing a considerable sum in gold 
and silver, together with a slip of paper, 
on whichywere written the, following 
words# Give the dead man Christian 
burial, and Heaven will reward you!” 
It will be recollected that the innkeeper 
had seen a green silk purse in the hands 
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of the stranger who had slept a ay in 
his house. He was shown the purse 
found in the poor-box, and he identified 
it as the same. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand von Bergfeldt 
received letters from Silesia, acquuint- 
ing him with his father’s sudden death. 
Ile hurried home without delay. He 


was aware that, in the event of his bro- | 


ther Edward’s death being proved, it 
would be necessary that he should go 
immediately to Berlin to obtain the re- 
quisite authority for entering into pos- 
session of his inheritance. In this mat- 
ter he counted on the support of his sis- 
ter-in-law ; as the widow would be cnti- 
tled to an annuity much more considera- 
ble than the sum she had received as ali- 
mony since her separation from her hus- 
band. 

Ferdinand von Bergfeldt was not on 
friendly terms with the family of his 
brother’s wife. Some overtures for ef- 
fecting reconciliation between the hus- 
band and wife had been obstinately op- 
posed by the father of the lady, General 
Count Hildenrath. This circumstance 
had in no slight degree wounded the 
pride of the Be rg feldts. 

On the 28th of June, 1819, Ferdinand 
arrived in Berlin, and he lost no or in 
visiting General Hildenrath, by whom 
he was not received in a very Paice 
manner. Edward’s widow, Charlotte 
von Bergfeldt, was from home. Whilst 
Ferdinand was relating to the general 
all that he had learned respecting his 
brother’s death, a carriage stopped 
the door, and in a few moments Char- 
lotte entered the drawing-room. At 
sight of Ferdinand, 
meet her with res pectful interest, she 
urned de adly pale, staggered, and seem- 
ed on the point of falling, but as if by a 
— effort, recovering ‘ber sel f-posses- 


sion, she codrtesied al ‘withdrew. Fer- | 


dinand was vexed at this behavior, which 
he regarded as an unequivocal sign of 
animosity, and after a little further con- 
ver satiou with the general he took his 


leave, 

He subse: juently saw Chatlotte several 
times, and though she did not seek to 
avoid him, yet she behavedewith cool- 
hess and reserve. 


Though she had just 


who ‘advanced to | 








ppneers of console against her hus- 
band, yet she rendered the due tribute 
of regret for his sudden and unfortunate 
death. About the end of August, Fer- 
dinand received a letter from Scheluitz, 
which was in substance as follows: 


“TY have some particulars to commu- 
uicate, which appear to me to be of the 
utmost importance, and to which I beg 
your earnest attention. In the first 
place, I have to inform you that we have 
found the left-hand glove. The name 
Heinrich Finacke is legibly written in 
the inside. It is supposed to be the 
name of the manufacturer, and we have 
taken measures for ascertaining this fact. 
The glove was discovered in the follow- 
ing manner: In the course of his inves- 
tigations, the police agent, who had pos- 
session of the right-hand glove, showed 
it to a milliner of Muhibach named 
Mademoiselle Enkel. A lady named 
Raumer, who was a customer of the 
milliner, happened to see the glove, and 
examined it attentively. This lady 
knew that I was engaged in investigat- 
ing the affair of the murder at Otten- 
berg. Three days afterwards, Made- 
moiselle Raumer called on me and pre- 
senied to me the left-hand glove. This 
lady is an intimate friend of the family 
of the Protestant Pastor Gaeben. She 
related to me that, one day whilst she 
was visiting the daughters of that clergy- 
man, a discussion arose on some point 
| of dress, and one of the young ladies 
having opened a drawer to search for 
| something, accidentally drew outa glove, 
which fell at the feet of Madame Rau- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mer. On picking it up, she perceived 

something written in the inside, and 

she mechanic: lly read the name FZ inrich 

Finacke. 

“* Where did you get this glove, 

| my dear Caroline?” inquired Madame 

| Raumer. 

es From the femme de chaubre of a 
lady who was here last summer from Ber- 

| lin,’ was the reply. 

| “T lost no time,” added Schiel 

| ‘in writing to the Pastor Gaebén, 

he called on me‘this morning, accompa- 
| nied by his daughter Caroline. They were 
| very uneasy lest the discovery of the 
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glove, a circumst-nce in itself so trivial, 
should place them in an unpleasant po- 
sition. I tried to dispel their apprehen- 
sions, and begged the young lady would 
tell me candidly how the glove came in- 
to her possession. 

“She informed me that a young 
widow lady, Madame Weltheim, a resi- 
dent of Berlin, had some time ago been 
on a visit to Baron Schonwald, at his 
castle near Muhlbach. Caroline, who 
was a good musician, frequently went 
to the castle to sing and accompany the 
lady on the pianoforte. When Madame 
Weltheim was about to Iecave the castle, 
Caroline assisted the femme de chambre 
to pack up. In a small box filled with 
ribbons, flowers, and other trifles, the 
glove was found. Being an odd one, 
the lady’s maid threw it on the ground 
as useless. Caroline, admiring the small 
size and elegant form of the glove, picked 
it up, and said she would keep it as a 
memorial of Madame Weltheim. I am 
fully convinced,” pursued Schelnitz, 
“that all the young lady has stated is 
strictly true. 

“You remember the letter written in 
French which was found among your 
brother’s effects. Its signature was ghe 
letter C. Now I am informed that Ma- 
dame Weltheim’s femme de chambre was 
a French girl, and that her name was 
Cecile. You will, no doubt, be struck 
with this coincidence. Cecile is de- 
scribed as tall and slender; Caroline 
Gaeben is, on the contrary, of short stat- 
ure. All that I can learn of Madame 
Weltheim is, that she is a lady of good 
family, and moves in the best society of 
Berlin.” 












































It is strange, thought Ferdinand, 
when he had finished reading the letter, 
that Schelnitz should attach so much im- 
portance to coincidences which seem to 
me the mere result of chance. He went 
out to call on Count Hildenrath, with 
the intention of communicating to him 
what he had learned. The count was 
from home, but the countess, who had 
just arrived from the country, received 
him with great kindness. She was full 
of curiosity respecting the murder, and 
pressed Ferdinand to inform her of all * 
the particulars, 











“Your brother was buried near the 
spot where his body was found, I believe,” 
said the lady. 

“Yes, madam, his ashes repose in 
the little village churchyard, not far from 
Muhlbach.” 

** Muhlbach!” exclaimed the count. 
ess. “Oh! what would have been 
poor Charlotte’s feelings had she known 
that. She was not far from Muhlbach 
at the time.” 

“How, madam! Was my sister-in- 
law near Muhlbach ?” 

“She was passing some time at the 
castle of Baron Schonwald, which is only 
a few leagues from Muhlbach. Don’t 
you know Baron Schonwald? He isa 
very pleasant man, only so exceedingly 
fond of hunting. And the baroness— 
she is quite an oddity! In her youth 
she was one of the maids of honor to the 
electress? There was no king of Saxo- 
ny in those days. But everything is 
changed now; and as I was observing a 
day or two ago to my friend Madame 
Schlichtegroll, I don’t know what we 
have gained by all these changes!” 

In this way the loquacious old lady 
gossiped for some time, unheeded by 
Ferdinand, who was absorbed in pro- 
found reflection. 

“How!” thought he to himself; 
**Charlotte so near the scene of the 
crime, and we not know it! She and 
her father have been silent on a fact 
of which they ought to have apprised 
me the very first moment I was in their 
company.” 

He took leave of the countess, and 
returned in a very pensive mood to his 
hotel. He once more read the letter of 
Schelnitz, and pondered on every line 


| of it. Another initial C. had flow come to 


light. Was it the one they were in quest 
of? Could the accusatory glove belong 
to Charlotte? Had she assumed the 
character of a widow with the false name 
of Madame Weltheim? These and a 


| thousand other perplexing thoughts and 


suspicions haunted the mind of Ferdi- 
nand throughout the night. ©, » 
Next morning he again repaired to 
the hotel of Count Hildenrath. He 
found the countess and her daughter 
together in the drawing-room. The 
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conversation naturally turned on the 
legal inquiries which were going on for 
the verification of his brother’s death. 
Charlotte at first betrayed no sign of em- 
barrassment or uneasiness. 

“T believe, madam,” said Ferdinand, 


“vou are acquainted with the family of 


Baron Schonwald, who reside near Muhl- 
bach?” 

“TI have some slight acquaintance 
with them,” replied Madame von Berg- 
feldt. 

“Do you happen to know the daugh- 
ter of the Pastor Gaeben, who lives in 
the neighborhood of the castle?” 

“ He has several daughters.” 

“T mean the second daughter ; Caro- 
line, I think, is her name.” 

“Yes, I know her. She is a charm- 
ing girl, and a great favorite of mine.” 

“T have just learned that she is impli- 
cated, in a very serious way, in the hor- 
rible affair which we are investigating. 
The police has discovered —”’ 

“What! what has been discovered?” 
exclaimed Charlotte, her eyes staring 
wildly, and her cheeks turning pale. 
“Can it be possible! Poor Caro- 
line! She is innocent — quite innocent! 
I will go immediately to Muhlbach —I 
must save her!” , 

She sank on the sofa, apparently in a 
state of unconsciousness. ‘The countess 
rang the bell violently, and the servants 
having come to her assistance, Ferdi- 
nand hurriedly rushed down stairs, and 
left the house. 

“The mystery is revealed,” thought 
he. ‘Charlotte undertakes to prove 
the innocence of Caroline! This 
equivalent to admitting that she knows 
the author of the crime! Discovery is 
now at hand, Ineed not stay longer in 
Berlin.” 

He was about to order post-horses 
for the purpose of departing, but in 
the course of the afternoon, a note was 
delivered to him. It was from Char- 
lotte, who wished to have a private con- 
versation with him. 

Madame Von Bergfeldt received her 
brother-inlaw with the most perfect 
composure, though she had not entirely 
recovered from the emotion which had 
so suddenly overcome her in the morn- 
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| ing. She was very desirous to know 


what was the charge against Caroline 
Gaeben, and what discovery had impli- 
cated her. 

Ferdinand evaded these questions by 
observing that the letter he had received 
from Schelnitz was very vaguely ex- 
pressed; and that, though he stated 
that serious suspicions hung over the 
pastor’s daughter, he had not stated 
the circumstances on which they were 
grounded. Charlotte informed him that 
it was her intention immediately to set 
out for Muhlbach, where she could pro- 
duce testimony to prove the innocence 
of her young friend. Her mother was 
to accompany her; the count, who was 
suffering from severe illness, being una- 
ble to undertake so long a journey. 
This plan entirely coincided with Ferdi- 
nand’s wishes. Resorting to a pardona- 
ble dissimulation, he pretended that it 
was his purpose to return home to 
Silesia immediately. That same night, 
however, he left Berlin, and took the road 
to Muhlbach, with the view of reaching 
that place before the arrival of his sister- 
in-law. 

On reaching his destination, the first 
thing he did was to call on Schelnitz, to 
whom he communicated all that had 
transpired at Berlin. 

“I have a few additional particulars 
to relate to you,” observed the lawyer; 
*“‘T have collected them from a domestic 
who recently quitted the service of 
Baron Schonwald. The 16th of July 
was a Saturday; it was a festival day, 
and the Schonwald family went to Muhl- 
bach. Madame Weltheim did not go 
with them, but she went thither in com- 
pany with a lady (Madame Rosen) and 
her two daughters. The party reached 
Muhlbach in the morning, and about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, Madame 
Weltheim left her friends, and did not 
rejoin them again till evening. Now,” 
observed Schelnitz, ‘it would be very 
important to ascertain where she went, 
and how she was employed during this 
interval of absence. The Schonwalds 
and the Rosens might possibly furnish 
information on that point ; I therefore ad- 
vise you to see them. Madame ®osen 
wishes to dispose of her estate, “You 
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may present yourself as a purchaser. 
By that means you will be sure of a 
favorable reception. Draw the ladies 
into conversation, and try to learn from 
them all that took place on the 16th of 
July.” 


Ferdinand followed his advice. He 


learned from Madame Rosen that, whilst | 


the ladies were breakfasting at Muhl- 
bach, a country girl brought a letter for 
Madame Weltheim. She stated it to 
be from a very old friend, a Madame 
Treskoff, who resided in Muhlbach, and 
who wished particularly to see her. 
Madame Weltheim hastily put on her 
bonnet, and departed, followed by the 
girl. It was night, and candles were 
lighted when she returned. She seemed 
agitated, and the redness of her eyes 
denoted that she had been weeping. 
The ladics anxiously inquired the cause 
of her trouble, and she replied that her 
feelings had been deeply moved by find- 
ing her friend, Madame Treskoff, in 
great distress. 

Continuing his interrogatories, Ferdi- 
nand was further informed, that though 
Madame Weltheim frequently wore a 
green silk dress, yet it was not positively 
remembered whether she wore it on the 
16th of July. 

“She was much agitated on her re- 
turn,” observed one of the ladies, ‘* and 
she had only one glove on. [These 
words made Ferdinand almost leap from 
his chair.] This struck me as very re- 
markable, as she was always most precise 
in the details of her dress. I remarked 
to her that she had only one glove, to 
which she replied, ‘Ah! I was not 
aware of it. I suppose I must have 
dropped it at my friend’s!’” 

Ferdinand had thus learned more than 
he expected. Taking a hurried leave 
of Madame Rosen and her daughters, 
he went immediately to Schelnitz. 
latter was of opinion that nothing now 
remained to be done but to denounce 
Charlotte von Bergfeldt as the murder- 
ess of her husband. He inquired in 
Mubhlbach and its neighborhood whether 
a lady named Treskoff had lived there 
in the month of July. Her name was un- 
‘known to any one. 

“There can be 


no doubt,” said 


The | 














Schelnitz, “‘ that Charlotte von Bergfeldt 
struck the fatal blow. It is useless to en. 
deavor to sound the motives for a crime 
which Providence has miraculously dis. 
closed by an unparalleled chain of con. 
curring circumstances. She may hare 
been prompted by jealousy — by hatred of 
a husband whose conduct it would appear 
was not free from blame — or by cupidi- 
ty; for, on the death of Edward yon 
Bergfeldt, his widow, by the terms of the 
marriage settlement, is to possess a con. 
siderable portion of the revenues derived 
from the estates. But, whatever may 
have been the motive for the crime, 
Charlotte von Bergfeldt is certainly 
guilty.” 

The minutes of the evidence for the 
prosecution were drawn up in due legal ¢ 
form, and laid before the Ober-Procure. 
tor of Coblentz. Meanwhile Madame 
von Bergfeldt, accompanied by her moth- 
er, arrived there. Full of anxiety to 
know what proceedings had been taken 
against Caroline Gaeben, she called on 
Schelnitz, whose name and address she 
had learned from Ferdinand. Schelnitz 
referred her for information to the Ober- 
Procurator, to whom he immediately 
conducted her. 

“Madam,” said the magistrate, ad- 
dressing her, ‘ your brother-in-law has 
charged Caroline Gaeben with being 
implicated in the murder of your hus 
band. He assures me that he can pro 
duce satisfactory proofs of her guilt; 
but he has not stated to me what those 
proofs are. I understand that you have 
come here for the purpose of removing 
the suspicions which hang over that 
young lady.” 

“I have, sir; but I cannot conceive 
how suspicion can possibly attach to 
Mademoiselle Gaeben. She did not 
know my husband. She never even 
saw him!” 

“How can you be certain of that, 
madam? You cannot know whom your 
husband may have seen during your 


| separation from him. How long 1s it 


since you yourself saw him} 

Charlotte felt that she was approach- 
ing dangerous ground. 

“The will of my parents,” said she, 
*¢ prohibited all communication between 
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me and the Baron von Bergfeldt after 
our separation ; I do not consider it ne- 
cessary to enter upon any further expla- 
nation on that painful subject.” 

Resolved, if possible, to elicit. some- 
thing decided, the magistrate, fixing his 
eyes sternly on her, inquired whether 
she had not visited Muhlbach on the 
16th of July in the preceding year. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, ‘I think I 
was there on that day.” 

“ How did you employ your time dur- 
ing the morning?” 

Charlotte was silent, and a livid pale- 
ness overspread her countenance. 

“ Madame Rosen and her daughters,” 
pursued the magistrate, “ have declared 
that you parted from them at an early 
hour, and that you did not rejoin them 
until evening.” 

“T cannot understand,” said Charlotte, 
in a faltering tone of voice, ‘‘ why those 
ladies have been examined; nor can I 
guess to what all these inquiries tend.” 

“ Permit me to observe, madam, that 
you have not answered the question I 
just now put to you, and that an 
answer is necessary for your justifica- 
tion!” 

“For my justification! Then it ap- 
pears I am accused! J now understand 
the meaning of this captious interroga- 
tory. I will not condescend to enter 
upon explanation. That would be be- 
neath me. I will remain silent. Hence- 
forth my lips are sealed on this subject. 
No power on earth shall draw a word 
from me. Now, sir, do whatever your 
duty may dictate! You know my de- 
termination.” 

The magistrate found himself obliged 
to sign an order for the imprisonment of 
Madame von Bergfeldt. Next day she 
was confronted with the keeper of the 
baths at Podewil and his wife. Both 
unhesitatingly recognized her to be the 
lady who, on the 16th of July, had pre- 
sented herself at the door of their estab- 
lishment. Her right hand was examined, 
and across the palm there was a mark 
which might have been caused by a 
cut; but the scar was so slight as to 
render this circumstance a matter of 
doubt. 

An order was forwarded to Berlin for 
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putting under seal all the papers and ef- 
fects belonging to Madame von Bergfeldt. 
They were previously examined in the 
presence of a magistrate. Among the 
papers nothing of importance was found, 
but in a jewel casket there was discovered 
a gold watch, which the accused lady 
had presented to her husband on his 
marriage, and a ring which Edward had 
been in the habit of wearing. How did 
these objects come into Charlotte’s pos- 
session? Had her husband returned 
them to her at the time of their separa- 
tion? These questions could be an- 
swered only by conjecture. 

All this mass of evidence having been 
submitted to the consideration of the 
judges, the officers of police were di- 
rected to seek out three persons whose 
testimony appeared to be important. 
These were the old wood-cutter, who ac- 
companied the lady when she called at 
the baths of Podewil, Cecile, the French 
Semme de chambre, and the country girl 
who had conveyed the letter to Madame 
Bergfeldt (under the name of Madame 
Weltheim) at Muhlbach. ‘The wood- 
cutter was nowhere to be found. As to 
Cecile, she had quitted her mistress’s 
service on her return to Berlin, and was 
now married. In countenance and fig- 
ure she was totally different from her 
mistress. No suspicion attached to her, 
and she could furnish no information 
calculated to throw light on the subject 
of inquiry. The girl who brought the 
letter to Madame von Bergfeldt was 
traced out, and she stated that, in 1818, 
she was in the service of a Madame 
Wunderlich at Muhlbach. She recol- 
lected that some time in the month of 
July a gentleman called on her mistress, 
who then desired her to take a letter to 
a lady, whose name she had forgotten. 
After reading the letter, the lady went 
with her to Madame Wunderlich’s. The 
girl described the gentleman to have 
been tall and thin, with dark moustaches. 
He wore a green hunting-coat, light-col- 
ored pantaloons, and boots with spurs. 
This description corresponded with the 
appearance and dress of Edward von 
Bergfeldt. 

These examinations being terminated, 
the case was deemed to be sufficiently 
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established to warrant an order for the | 


trial of the accused before the criminal 
court of Coblentz. 

On the day fixed for the trial, an im- 
mense crowd thronged every avenue 
leading to the court. Madame von 
Bergfeldt was conducted into the pres- 
ence of the judges. She was dressed 
in deep mourning, looked very pale, and, 
though evidently deeply affected, she 
was still struggling to repress her emo- 
tion. 

The witnesses, forty-three in number, 
were examined. Their testimony con- 
firmed all the particulars already nar- 
rated, and though no new facts were 
disclosed, yet the interest excited by the 
trial continued to increase. At the 
close of the examinations the advocate 
for the accused entered upon her de- 
fence. He delivered a long and eloquent 
address, in the course of which he inge- 
niously set forth every argument that 
could turn to the advantage of the pris- 
oncr. He dwelt earnestly on the fact 
of there being no positive proof that the 
body found on the steps of St. Joseph’s 
Chapel was the body of Edward von 
Bergfeldt. Referring to the annals of 
criminal jurisprudence, he adduced the 
cases of several persons who had on 
circumstantial evidence been condemned 
and executed for murder, and whose 
presumed victims were subsequently dis- 
covered to be living. He concluded by 
expressing regret that the accused had 


determined to remain silent under the | 


charge brought against her, and to with- 
hold all explanation respecting the events 
of the fatal day; but, unaccountable as 
that determination was, he observed, 
that it ought not to be regarded as an 
evidence of guilt. 

The advocate had just closed his ad- 


dress, when a messenger hastily entered | 


the court, and presented a billet to the 
president, which the latter read aloud. 
It contained the following words : 

“Tventreat to be heard immediately. 
I can prove the innocence of the ac- 
cused |” 

“Let the person be brought into 
court,” said the president. 

The utmost curiosity and agitation 


now prevailed, and several —— 
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heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Doubtless it is Eg. 
ward von Bergfeldt!” 

The unexpected witness presently ap. 
peared. He was a man of tall stature, 
and of military bearing. As soon as 
Charlotte beheld him she uttered 
piercing shriek. Having, not without 
some difficulty, made his way through 
the crowd, the stranger at length stood 
before the judges. 

“‘ My name,” said he, “ is George von 
Rothkirch, and I am an officer in the 3d 
Dragoons. That lady, whose innocence 
I am enabled to prove, is bound by an 
oath which compels her to remain silent, 
I beg permission to address a few words 
to her, and afterwards I will satisfactorily 
explain the mysterious event which oc- 
cupies the attention of this assembly.” 

The president consulted the court, and 
the stranger was permitted to speak to 
the prisoner. 

** Madam,” said he, “‘ death has broken 
the bond by which you believed yourself 
to be bound. Your father is no more. 
Ife died invoking blessings on you, and 
in ignorance of the dreadful position in 
which you are placed. Permit ime now 
to reveal the truth.” 

Charlotte replied by a look of grati- 
tude and a flood of tears, and George 
von Rothkirch spoke as follows: 

“Being in garrison at Coblentz in 
1818, I met Edward von Bergfeldt, with 
whom I had formerly been acquainted. 
IIe then appeared ill and low-spirited, 
weary of life, and dissatisfied with hin- 
self. He spoke to me unreservedly of 
the differences between himself and his 
wife, acknowledged that he had not be 
haved well, but wished for reconcilia 
tion. I visited the family of Baron 
Schonwald, at whose house I met a lady, 
who was introduced to me as Madame 
Weltheim. I was charmed with her 
beauty and intelligence, and frequently 
spoke of her to Edward. He wished to 
see the lady whom I so highly extolled; 
but I could not prevail on him to accom 
pany me to Baron Schonwald’s. At 
length I had an opportunity of pointing 
out Madame Weltheim to him ona pub 
lic promenade. 

“* My dear Rothkirch,’ he exclaimed, 
‘she is my wife!’ 
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“He insisted on my conveying to her 
a proposal for reconciliation. Madame 
von Bergfeldt at first refused to listen to 
it, alleging that her parents would never 
forgive her if she saw or corresponded 
with her husband; at length, however, 
I succeeded in shaking her determina- 
tion, and she consented to grant him an 
interview. 

“It was arranged that, on a certain 
day, when she was to go to Muhlbach 
with some friends, an imaginary person, 
to whom we gave the name of Madame 
Treskoff, should send a message request- 
ing to see her. She wasthen to join me 
at the residence of a lady in Muhlbach, 
and [ was to conduct her to the castle of 
Ottenberg, where her husband had prom- 
ised to be in waiting for her. 

“On meeting her husband, Madame 
Bergfeldt was evidently agitated by pain- 
ful emotions, which she vainly struggled 
to repress. Edward, on his part, was 
exceedingly gay and animated; he had 
bronght with him a wood-cutter, who 
carried a hamper, furnished with a de- 
jetner. The husband broached the sub- 
ject of reconciliation, which the wife 
endeavored to evade on the ground of 
the objections of her parents. The dia- 
logue became warm, and reproaches 
were mutually interchanged. Edward 
complained of the heat, which was in- 
deed excessive, and he frequently had 
recourse to the wine, of which he drank 
very freely. I observed that he was 
becoming greatly excited, and he even 
went so far as to utter threats of ven- 
geance, if his wife did not accede to his 
offers of reconciliation. Madame von 
Bergfeldt wished to depart, but he seized 
her by the arm and detained her. 

“*Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘ would you 
doom me again to the miserable life I 
have suffered for some years past ? sooner 
will 1 end my days—’ and seizing a 
knife from off the table, he made a mo- 
tion, as if intending to stab himself. 

“* Edward,’ said I, ‘ why terrify your 
wife by acting this farce ? ’ 

“*Parce!’ resumed he, in a tone of 
furious anger, ‘do you suppose I fear 
death ?’ 

‘“‘By a movement more rapid than 
thought, he plunged the knife into his 





heart. He fell at my feet deluged in 
blood, and Charlotte fainted. 

“The wood-cutter, who had been 
sitting at some distance off, now ran to 
us. Edward was a lifeless corse. With 
some difficulty we recovered Madame 
von Bergfeldt, who in this terrible crisis 
evinced great energy and feeling. It 
was long before we could prevail on her 
to abandon the lifeless remains of her 
husband, for whom she was mest anxious 
to secure a fitting burial. The wood- 
cutter suggested the idea of placing the 
body on the steps of the chapel, where, 
he said, it was sure to be speedily dis- 
covered. We removed some of the 
clothing, being desirous of creating the 
suspicion of murder rather than of suicide. 
Charlotte wished to have her husband’s 
watch and ring which he wore ; he had a 
second ring, but we found we could not 
remove it without mutilating the finger. 
We bandaged the wound in order to stop 
the effusion of blood, and then withdrew. 
Madame von Bergfeldt cut her hand 
slightly in her endeavor to snatch the 
knife from Edward: she was dreadfully 
agitated by the horrible scene, and re- 
proached herself for having causéd the 
catastrophe by violating her father’s in- 
junctions. 

“ ¢ But,’ said she, ‘ he shall never know 
what has happened — it would break his 
heart. Whatever may be the result — 
even though I should die on the scaffold 
— so long as my father lives, I will bury 
the knowledge of this sad event in invio- 
lable silence !’ 

“She made me and the wood-cutter 
take a solemn oath never to divulge what 
we had witnessed. 

“Shortly after this event, my regi- 
ment was removed from Coblentz to a 
distant garrison. I heard nothing of 
Madame von Bergfeldt, and I dared not 
write to her. A short time ago I re- 
tired from the army, with the intention 
of proceeding to the United States, 
where my brother has long resided. 
Passing through the Rhemish Provinces, 
on my way to the port at which I pro- 
posed to embark, I heard of this trial — 
the whole truth instantly flashed across 
my mind, and I at once understood the 
chain of mysterious circumstances which 





Bergfeldt. 
wald, who related to me all he knew of 
the case, and showed me a letter which 
he had received only a day or two ago, 
announcing the death of Count Hilden- 
rath. There was not a moment to be 
lost, and 1 hurried hither. Death has 
released me from my oath, and will, I 
trust, induce Madame von Bergfeldt 
to break the silence she imposed on her- 
self.” 

IIe gave the name and dwelling-place 
of the wood-cutter, who, being found, 
confirmed the accuracy of his statement. 
The court then immediately pronounced 
the acquirratof Charlotte von Bergfeldt. 

A> gentleman who happened to be 
present at the extraordinary trial above 
described, was, in the month of August, 
1820, a temporary resident at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre at Havre. One day, as he 
was passing down the staircase of the 
hotel, he met a lady whom he immedi- 
ately recognized to be Charlotte von 
Bergfeldt. 

* Who is that lady?” inquired he of 
one of the waiters, whom he saw in the 
hall. 


“She is a German lady,” was the an- 


swer; ‘‘her name is Madame von Roth- | 


kirch; she and her husband arrived 
here the day befure yesterday, and they 
are to sail to-morrow for New York on 
board the Quincy Adams.” 


THE OFFENDED. 


Every one is ready to admit the duty 


of not giving offence to others. Itis one 
of the universally acknowledged laws of 
the society in which we are units, to 
live peaceably and harmoniously with 
all around us, and to avoid anything 
which may cause estrangement, and pro- 
duce angry and bitter feeling; and he 
who wantonly violates this law, and 
needlessly irritates and provokes, proves 
himself unworthy of the blessings which 
civilization and society were intended to 
secure. If every one acted in an inof- 


I hastened to Baron Schon- | 





society must be broken up, and man 
must again retrograde into solitariness 
and barbarism; for it is only by mutual 
respect and good-will that society can 
cohere and exist. 

But though every one is ready to ad. 
mit the duty of not giving offence, few 
consider the obligation of a duty which 
is of little less importance, namely, that of 
not taking offence. Offenders are numer- 
ous enough, but the offended are innumer- 
able, and the same consequences ensue in 


| the one case as in the other, namely, es- 





fensive manner, the components parts of*| 


trangement and ill-will, and a tendency 
to sap the harmony, and even the exist- 
ence, of society. 

The mischief resulting from a prone- 
ness to take offence, is the more to be 
regretted, from the character of the 
agents who produce it. The offended 
are not, for the most part, the vulgar 
minded and the unscrupulous, as is too 
often the case with the offenders, but 
estimable, reijined, and conscientious 
people, who would be deeply pained at 
the idea of offending any one, but who, 
through an excess of proper feeling, a 
morbid sensitiveness, and an undue 
self-respect, are continually finding 
something at which to take offence. 
Persons of such temperament not only 
make their fellows “ offenders for a word,” 
but construe an imaginary look, a pecu- 
liarity of accent, into insults; thus re- 
serve and estrangement ensue, and often 
entail more lasting ill consequences 
than a violent quarrel, inasmuch as there 
is nothing to reconcile, and the offender 
is wholly unconscious of having com- 
mitted any offence. 

Were it not for the sad effects result- 
ing from such an unfortunate tempera 
ment, it would be not a little amusing to 
observe its manifestations, and the ab- 
surdly frivolous grounds on which the 
imaginary insult is often based. One 
good lady, on returning from a casual 
visit, declares she will never darken her 
friend’s doors again; they offered her 
nothing to eat and drink ; they were 4 
cool as if they had not known her: they 
asked her if she had dined, certainly ; but 
it is easy to tell by people’s manner what 
they mean, and she could see in a mo 
ment that she was not wanted. Another 
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sensitive gentleman thinks every one is 
insulting his poverty. If any of his 
friends well to do in the world do not 
notice him, they are proud upstart crea- 
tures —not that he cares for them, or 
wants their attention, but he hates such 
If, on the other hand, they are 
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pride. 


] 


| 


polite and affable, he wants not their pa- | 
tronizing nods; their lordly civility is | 


little better than an insult; and for his | 
part he has no notion of accepting invi- 
tations to dinner which can only make | 
himself appear contemptible, and serve 
to contrast with their ostentatious great- 
ness. An easily offended young lady | 
vows she will visit her gay young 
friends no more, for their dress is so fine, 
it is quite disagreeable to sit in their 
company, and be quizzed after she is 
gone, as no doubt she is. Although per- 
haps their own dress may be only what 
is perfectly accordant to their station and 


prospects, and they neither think of quiz- | 


zing her while present, nor making re- 
marks on her when absent, and any idea 


of giving offence is the furtherest from | 


their thoughts or intentions. 


Thus too often do these in many re- | 


spects estimable people, strenuously fight 


with phantoms which they themselves | 


have conjured up, and complain of in- 


sults which only exist in their own im- | 


The world soon becomes 


aginations. 


with such a burying-place for friendships; | 


the habit gains strength, and the morbid 
feeling of offence and insult grows into a 
hateful activity, inimical to peace of 
mind, cheerfulness and good-will. For 
want of akind interpretation of actions 
and conduct that were never intended to 
give the slightest offence, how often the 
friend of youth ceases to be the friend of 





age! the once familiar companion is 
passed without recognition ; families that 
once commingled, withdraw to cold dis- 
tance from each other; and men who 
once shook each other by the hands as 
warm-hearted friends, now meet one 
another with averted eye. 

“Tt isthe glory of a man,” says the sa- 
cred proverb, “‘ to pass over a trangres- 
sion;” and it is the truest wisdom and 
the best philosophy sometimes to shut 
our eyes to an insult, even when there may 
be some reason to fear it was not en- 
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tirely unpremeditated. At all events, 
we shall meet in the world with quite 
enough of offences, unless we are more 
than ordinarily fortunate, without seek- 
ing out imaginary insults, and wasting 
our strength and destroying our peace 
by fighting with the wind. Our sever- 
est scrutiny is best turned to ourselves, 
that we may not be offenders, and our 
most favorable judgment formed respect- 
ing the conduct and actions of others, 
that we may not be offended. While we 
may be sure that, in the crowded path of 
life, we ourselves do not intend to run 
wilfully against others, though we may 
sometimes stumble against them, so we 
must hope and believe that they in turn 
have no intention of offending us, though 
they may sometimes accidentally jostle 
us in their turn. The duty of endur- 
ance has undoubtedly its proper limits, 
but it is a wise determination not only 
not to offend, but also not to be easily 
offended. Every one desires that others 
should interpret his actions kindly, and 
where any may be of doubtful import, 
to hope the best; and such is the way 
in which their actions should be regard- 
ed by us. Were the duty of not taking 
offence more thought of and better un- 
derstood, the peace of individuals, of 
families, of communities, of nations, 
would rest on a firmer foundation, and 
something would be added to the gener- 
al amount of human harmony and happi- 
ness. 





SAGACITY OF RATS. 


Tue sagacity and foresight of rats are 
very extraordinary, and the following an- 
ecdote, wonderful as it may appear, may 
be relied upon:—An open box, con- 
taining some bottles of Florence oil, 
was placed in a storeroom which was 
seldom visited. On going into the room 
for one of the bottles, it was perceived 
that the pieces of bladder and the cot- 
ton which were at the mouth of each 
bottle had disappeared, and that a con- 
siderabie quantity of the contents of the 
bottles had been consumed. This cir- 
cumstgnce having excited surprise, some 
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of the bottles were filled with oil, and | familiarized the animal that it became 


the mouths of them secured as before. 
The next morning the coverings of the 
bottles had again been removed, and 
part of the oil was gone. On watching 
the room through a small window, some 
rats were seen to get into the box, insert 
their tails into the necks of the bottles, 
and then withdrawing them, lick off the 
oil which adhered tothem. I would not 
give this anecdote were I not convinced 
of its accuracy. Whilst I am on the sub- 
ject of the kind disposition which animals 
show to each other, I will mention an an- 
ecdote which was recently communicated 
to me of the old English or black rat. This 
animal has now become very scarce in this 
country. Unlike the Norway rat, which 
is fierce, and lives in little harn.ony 
even with its own species, our original 
animals appear to have been sociable in 
their habits, and to have shown kindness 
and friendship to each other. The fact 
referred to was communicated to me 
by the Rev. Mr. Ferryman, a clergyman 
in the county of Sussex, and an accurate 
observer of nature. He informed me that 
some fifty years ago, when the old Eng- 
lish rat was numerous, he resided at 
Quorn, in Leicestershire. Walking out 
in some meadows one evening, he ob- 
served a great number of rats in the act 
of migrating from one place to another, 
which it is known they are in the habit 
of doing occasionally. He stood per- 
fectly still, and the whole assemblage 
passed close to him. His astonishment, 
however, was great when he saw amongst 
the number an old blind rat, which held 
a piece of stick by one end in its mouth, 
whilst another rat had hold of the other 
end of it, and thus conducted its blind 
companion. Mr. Ferryman also com- 
municated to me the following anecdcte 
of a rat, which I am in justice to him 
bound to admit he did not implicitly be- 
lieve himself, neither are my readers re- 
quired to do so; I merely give the story 
as I heatd it. He said that he had an 
old friend, a clergyman, of retired and 
studious habits. This gentleman, when 
sitting in his room one day, saw an Eng- 
lish rat come out of a hole at the bottom 
of the wainscot: he threw it a piece of 
bread, and in process of time he had so 
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perfectly tame, ran about him, was his 
constant Companion, and appeared much 
attached to him. He was in the habit 
of reading in bed at night, and was on 
one occasion awoke by feeling a sharp 
bite on his check: on looking round he 
discovered the curtains of his bed to be 
on fire. He made his escape, but his 
house was burnt down, and he saw no 
more of the rat. He was, however, con- 
vinced, and remained so for the rest of 
his life, that his old companion had saved 
him from being burnt to death by biting 
his cheek, and thus making him aware 
of hisdanger. The reader may put what 
faith he pleases on the supposition of 
the good clergyman. He hivnself was 
always indignant if any one doubted it; 
and certainly the marks of teeth were 
visible on his cheek. That rats are en- 
dowed with an extraordinary degree of 
ingenuity and cunning, there are numer- 
ous well-attested facts to prove: the fol- 
lowing is one of them: — A ship on her 
voyage was not only much infested with 
rats, but proved so unfit for sea, that her 
stores were directed to be made over to 
another vessel. In doing this the great- 
est care was taken that the rats should 
not gain access to the other ship; and 
in order to prevent it, the two vessels 
were anchored at some distance from 
each other, and the stores were removed 
in boats. When the crew were about to 
quit the vessel, the whole body of rats 
were seen to make their way down its 
sides into the sea, and to swim to the 
ship into which the stores had been de- 
posited: this they would have penetra- 
ted, had not the vigilance of the crew 
prevented them. The vessel got under 
weigh, and the rats were left to their 
fate. — Jesse’s Gleanings. 


Simpticrry. — Out of the abundance 
of the heart how few speak! So few, 
that I, who love simplicity, would gladly 
give up politeness for a quarter of the 
virtue that has been sacrificed to an 
equivocal quality which at best should 
only be the polish of virtue. — Mary 
» Wollstonecroft. 








